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“Tough” is the word for Rawlings HERCU- 
LITE Rubber covered balls. They’re hard 
to scuff or damage on any surface, indoors 
or out. HERCULITE balls have a natural 
resiliency that lasts and lasts. No wonder 
they’re growing in popularity on play- 
groundsand in gyms throughout the country. 
Compare the HERCULITE ball with any 
other ball at any price. For durability— 


for resiliency—for 
matches HERCULITE by Rawlings. 


B2B— OFFICIAL BASKET- 
BALL: Golden Bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
basketball. Features exclusive 
Rawlings oval channel seams. 
Nylon wound carcass. For- 
mula 15 treatment insures 
positive grip. Official in 
every detail. 


V73V— OFFICIAL VOLLEY 
BALL: White HERCULITE 
Rubber covered ball. Built to 
exact official specification 
and championship standards. 
Bonded-ply carcass. Black 
seams. Light soft touch. 


features—nothing 


S92S— OFFICIAL SOCCER 
BALL: English tan color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Smooth finish. Nylon 
wound construction provides 
resistance to the most grueling 
play. Black seams. 


F3F— OFFICIAL FOOT- 
BALL: Golden bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Bonded ply carcass, 
white leather lace. Formula 
15 treated for sure grip un- 
der all playing conditions. 
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"The Finest In Tho Field!” 


ST. LOUIS*NEW YORK*LOS ANGELES+DALLAS*CHICAGO 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural ash white finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash. 
Genuine autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 


guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33'', 5/34'', and 3/35"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $4.50 
MODELS: 

Henry Aaron Orlando Cepeda Al Kaline Ed Mathews Roy Sievers 

Richie Ashburn Bob Cerv Ted Kluszewski Gil McDougald Duke Snider 

Ernie Banks Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn PeeWee Reese Frank Thomas 

Yogi Berra Jackie Jensen Mickey Mantle Jackie Robinson Ted Williams 


125S SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 


dozen. Packed 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds ’ : : Each $4.50 
MODELS: 

Henry Acron Jackie Jensen Mickey Mantle Roy Sievers 

Richie Ashburn Al Kaline Ed Mathews Duke Snider 

Yogi Berra Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson Ted Williams 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 


one dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37'' and 38") outfield fungoes. 


Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.50 


inp 


125 EBONY FINISH—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air- ~seasoned timber. Rich ebony 
finish with gold branding. Six different models are — to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. yor 
Eac 


weight, 27 pounds... 


h $4.50 
Gnand lam 
DUKE SNIDER MODEL j 


150 GRAND SLAM—Natural white finish. Turned from select northern white ash timber. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33'', 5/34", and 3/35"' bats in each carton. Shippin 


weight, 26 pounds... 


ach $3. 


150S SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par- 


ticular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, age | 
each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in carton. Shi 


League, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 
pping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 


140 Dri 
4 A&B y ED MATHEWS MODEL 


140$ SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Natural white finish. Turned from fine white ash. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, 
and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Asscrted lengths 32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. 


Bats for PONY LEAGUE 


Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 
Little League numbers) are approved for PONY LEAGUE 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 
this age group. 


Each $3.10 


Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 


Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
34” may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
“specials” (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit- 
able for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
Copyright 1959 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 


Ht 


HARVEY KUENN MODEL 


14W SAFE HIT. Finished in natural ash white and 
from 32"' to 35"'; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


& BRADS 
No. 


S 
11B_ BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white t 
to 35"'; shipping weight, 26 pounds... 


ape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32" 


1308 SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash with rich dark maroon finish. P igi 
tt d aft 
bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the at 


e ts of Hi 
other teen-age players. ments of High School, Prep School, 


Qgers whose names they 
Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengt 


Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and 
hs 32"' to 34''; shipping weight, 24 pounds _ $2.20 


9 LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32'' to 35''; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $1.80 


LITTLE LEAGUE 


Performance makes them Famous 


AND JUNIOR 
BATS 


LITTLE LEAGUE 
Gren 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned white ash and 
hickory. Each carton of cne dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29", 4/30'', 3/31'', and 2/32’' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 


21 pounds : Each $3.40 


MADE musa. 


25BB RAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
ee, ene pumyenes grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 
3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds 


Each $3.40 
f>- ALLTTLE LEAGUE = 


125) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned ash. Approxi- 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish, Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie 
Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32''. Shipping weight 19 pounds Each $2.60 


JL 
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JL LITTLE LEAGUE “‘It's a Louisville.’ Large-size junior bat with attractive ebony finish and gold branding. Each bat contains the name of one 
of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29'' to 32''. Shipping weight, 


19 pounds Each $2.20 


J2 LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-size junior bat. Light brown finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: 


Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29"' to 32". Shipping weight, 19 pounds “ 


Each $1.80 


| 
ee supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Ammtes jagie 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Performance makes them Famous 


SOFTBALL 
BATS 


125Y LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual tap 
Antique finish. Finest selection of second-growth ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/ 34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds 


125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select ash and/or 


er to small yp. 
h $3.60 


hickory, and Powerized. Finished in natural ash-white. Lengths, 6/33"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 22 pounds Eoch $3.25 


125B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'METEOR'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid asvortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types 
of hitters. Red maroon finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds. 


ach $3.25 


Sing. 


125C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 8. "Fast-Swing' model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barrel that 
tapers quickly to small grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31"' and 6/32": ship- 
ping weight, 23 pounds... : Each $3.25 


250B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘ROCKET’ SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team reguicement. 
Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 22 pounds h $3.25 


OFFICIAL 


125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped mode! with large barrel, tapering quickly to a 
medium grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 


SOFT BALL MODEL 8 


250C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 8. "Fast-Swing'’ model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped—large barrel that 


quickly tapers to small handle. Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/31"' and 6/32". Shipping Rea 
22 pounds ; Each $3.25 


WILLE 87. OFFICIAL 


125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER wy SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a small grip. Natural 
white finish ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33"' lengths. Shipping weight, 19 pounds ‘ach $3.25 


200A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in brown antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 31"' and 32'' lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.85 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Performance makes them Famous 


SOFTBALL 
BATS 


102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first a ash and ee Oil Lemesenual and finished 
in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pours. Each $2.85 


MADEINUSA 4 OFT BALL 
> 


100¢ LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'FAST-SWING'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality ash and/or —_—s* and finished in medium Ry 
One dozen in carton, 6/31'' and 6/32''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.85 


100W LouISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from ash white 
finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 22 pounds... Each $2.85 


_ 


54 "It's a Louisville'’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and Brown finish and black zapon grip. One dozen in 
carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds .. Each $2.20 


OFFICIAL 
[ouISVILLE SLUGGER 


54C “"1#'s Louisville’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped ''Fast Swing'' model. Made of ash and hickory, with ebony brown finish. pee dozen 
in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"'; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.20 


54L “It's a Louisville’ OFFICIAL GIRLS‘ senna Natural white finish ash with blue zapon grip. One dozen in carton, 33'' length; shipping weight, 


NO. 


52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or mapnid and finished in oe. One dozen assorted ae ' to carton, 33" and ,% Ba 


OFFICIAL 
Softball j 


52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural finish ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 33'' and 34'' lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds... Each $1.80 


51H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash hsnadeed hickory with maroon finish and gray zapon i Assorted models. One dozen to _— 33" 


50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'' and 34'' lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds........Each $1.30 


Da Softtall aa in Baseball... Oxe Trademark sands 
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A new 16mm sound film 
on Trampolining for 
classroom showings 


Produced by Universal-International, this 15-minute 
film features expert and Olympic diving champions and 
the Nissen Exhibition Team that appeared at the 
Brussels World’s Fair and the German Turnfest. Out- 
standing technical photography includes “doubles” work 
. . . slow-motion sequences . . . and Trampolining for 
girls. Educational, entertaining, with universal appeal. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. Let us schedule this film 
for your school. Your only obligation is shipping cost. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send print of 16mm Film, 
“WHATEVER GOES UP.” 
I agree to pay shipping costs. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


@Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Nets 


STATE 


one 
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“Parents Are Big Boosters 
of High School 


Riflery” 


Writes JOHN KOLKANA 
Instructor, Everett High School 


PRINCIPAL 
NDERWIL 
pert VA! 


Rifle Club 
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Remington will help you plan the or- 
ganization of a rifle club and the 
building of a range. As a starter, we 
shall be glad to send you, free, litera- 
ture on organizing a club and building 
your range, either indoor or outdoor. 
Information is also available on opera- 


Remington 


REG. pat OFF 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


‘*Matchmaster'’ and ‘'Kleanbore"’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


sincerely yours 


tion of a rifle club, equipment, marks- 
manship, target shooting and many 
other subjects of great practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon below and mail 
today to the Shooting Promotion Sec- 
tion, Remington Arms Company, Inc.. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington Model 513T 
**Matchmaster’’ bolt-action 
target rifle. A high-quality 
target rifle with all features 
for match shooting in all po- 


sitions. Exceptionally fine ac- 
curacy. (Right) Remington 22 


ammunition with exclusive 
**Kleanbore’’ non-corrosive 
priming. 


Shooting Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send me, free, literature on: 

oO organizing a club; a) building a range; 

at operating a club, 


! 


Address 


School 


City & State 


COMING 


EVENTS 


March 9-11 
National Association of Recreational Thera- 
pists, Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C. 
March 19-21 
National Intramural Association 10th An- 
nual Conference, West Point, N. Y. 
March 20-25 
NCAA Annual Meeting and Basketball 
Tournament, Louisville, Ky. 
March 22-24 
AAHPER, CPEA, NCAA Joint Committee 
on Physical Education and Athletics, Work- 
shop for Athletic Administrators, Louisville. 
March 25-28 
Athletic and Recreation Federation for Col- 
lege Women Conference, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 
March 29-April 2 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Public Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 
April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 9-11 
YMCA 32nd Annual National Swimming and 
Diving Championships, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
April 12-18 
National Library Week 
April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District ee Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
April 21 
Eastern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Program, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spencer, Ind. 
May 6-9 
American College Health Association An- 
nual Meeting, Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
June 7-11 
State Association Presidents-elect Confer- 
ence, AAHPER Headquarters (NEA Center), 
Washington, D. C. 
June 21-26 
American Physical Therapy Association, 36th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
June 28-July 2 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
August 27-September 7 
Pan-American Games, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 1959 


Jonn Kolkane 
Everett High school Rifle Club 
fverett, washington 
— 
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ERAMPION 
NEW 
LOW 

PRICES 


FEATURING: 


T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 

‘ $1 .60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FREE: S 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 


of Service to the Athletic Field 
Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 


are priced lower, and the savings are passed 


along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) — 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
-olors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown. 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ng shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free sam- 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
you can see how a gym suit for 
we. Physical Education classes will 
with your design in your school color 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following . oi 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gole 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pant: 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
; $1.80 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
es tion department or office. Please 

specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 
| 
O\DDRESS | 
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Lasy Casts- 
Quick as a Hach 


with PUSH-BUTTON 


Magic! 


New LeEVEL-WIND REEL 
FOR EXTRA POWER 


Foul proof, level-wind retrieve and 
instantly adjustable full circle 
MICRO-DRAG — combine for extra 
power to hold and bring home the 
big ones. No. 1797 bronze finish 
push-button Wondercast with ap- 
prox. 90 yds. 12-lb. line. ..$24.95 


SH-BUTTON 


WONDERCAST 


NO. 1775 FUN FOR EVERYONE 


Novice and 
veteran alike 
have acclaimed 
this model as 
their favorite for 
easy push-button 
fishing. New 
charcoal enamel 
finish, full circle 
MICRO-DRAG. 
Comes with 
approx. 100 yds. 
6-lb. line. $19.95 


NO. 1777 HEAVY DUTY 


More stopping power with easy 
push-button operation! Cast light or 
heavy lures—like magic—with just 
a push of the button, swish of the 
rod—backlash is 
impossible! 
No.1777 Bronze 
finish, full circle, 
MICRO-DRAG., 
Comes with 
approx. 90 yds. 
10-Ib. line . . $22.95 


Pree! FISHING CATALOG 
Covers tackle selection and assembly with helpful 
tips by World Champion Caster Ben Hardesty, 
plus 1959 Pocket Fishing Calendar. Write today! 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. J-3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your 


new 1959 fishing tackle catalog and 
pocket fishing calendar. 


NAME 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Our cover, showing Oregon’s majestic Mt. 
Hood, sets the scene for the annual 
AAHPER, convention, where members 
will have an opportunity for listening to 
and participating in discussions of the 
problems facing our profession in the 
space age. Highlights of the national 
meeting appear on p. 14 (complete de- 
tails were published in the February 
issue). Three of AAHPER’s districts 
are holding their annual meetings in 
April; the detailed programs begin on 
p. 37. See also the note on p. 83 econ- 
cerning the Hawaiian Tour after the 
Portland Convention. 


Of utmost importance to all AAHPER 
members are the suggestions outlined on 
p. 12 for the loeal celebration of Youth 
Fitness Week. President Eisenhower, 
continuing his concern for the physical 
capacities of our young people, has pro- 
claimed that the week of May 3 is to be 
observed nationally to promote youth 
fitness. You will not want to neglect this 
opportunity to publicize the work which 
is done throughout the year by educators 
in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in your community. 


An expanded “Research Bulletin’ column 
has its début in this issue, on page 89. It 
contains a report of research currently 
being conducted in colleges and univer- 
sities across the nation, written to inform 
the teacher of new work in this spe- 
cialized field. 


Page 67 of this: issue carries the last 
edition of the column which was estab- 
lished to meet the specific needs of 
the National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports. Now with division 
status, this group will no longer publish 
a special column, by official action of the 
DGWS Executive Council. Jane Mott, 
vice-president for DGWS, urges mem- 
bers to contribute articles of interest to 
those with responsibility for girls and 
women’s sports, so that future issues of 
the JouRNAL may be even more helpful. 


April's issue will carry articles about safety 
practices, a statement about the PTA’s 
policies in our fields, hints for the har- 
assed coach, a pointed reminder to teach- 
ers that fitness applies to you, too, plus 
other features with timely ideas for the 
members of AAHPER. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


e Promote Order and Cleanliness 

e@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

@ Stop Repair Bills 

e Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

e@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion; 19—Tucson, Arizona; Board of Edu- 
cation, Troy, New York; 20—AAHPER; 
28—Thomas Lufkin, Pontiac, Michigan; 
29—Tom Mayes, Flint, Michigan; 30— 
National Rifle Association; 31—Nation- 
al Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs; 32-33—diagrams by the author; 
67—AAHPER; 73—Kent State Univer- 
sity; 74—Klaudt Products, Inc.; 78— 
AAHPER; 85—AAHPER. 


¥ 


SCOOTER HOCKEY ... 


. .. just one more of the dozens of 
games played on Titus Scooters . . . 
Physical Education’s most versatile 
equipment. 


Only Titus Scooters give you dou- 
ble strength construction and non- 
marking casters, with rubber bumpers 
for protection. 


Available from your dealer or direct 
from the factory. 


Write today for prices and information: 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 


Dept. C 
Winfield, Kansas 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Gree Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


HARVARD 


Table Tennis Co. 
60State Boston, Mess. 


Are We in the Entertainment Business? 


Has our attempt to provide society 
with an artificial means of physical edu- 
cation activities led to the ultimate re- 
sults found by the Kraus-Weber com- 
parison of European and American 
youth Have we, because of public opin- 
ion, allowed our programs to revolve 
around a few chosen sports instead of 
maintaining an all-inclusive program of 
activities ? 

To a coach, it may be more exciting 
to prepare Bobbie to pass 50 yards for 
a touchdown than to provide Billy with 
corrective exercises for an abducted 
seapula. In this case the coach is not 
contributing to the best education of the 
students. If his job security and salary 
depend on the team winning games, then 
he will obviously decide that it is more 
important to win those games than to 
spend his time with the physical educa- 
tion classes. 

The physical education program 
should enable the student to participate 
in a large and varied group of games 
which affords the student experiences 
similar to the recreational life found in 
most communities. School programs 
should not be a recruiting or training 
ground for varsity athletes but a well- 
rounded program for all students that 
could serve as a stepping stone to even- 
tual participation in the athletie pro- 
gram. A varied, flexible group of activi- 
ties, selected with the remedial as well as 
the varsity student in mind, would allow 
them to choose the sport most suitable 
to their individual needs. The needs and 
interests of the students will not always 
be the same and will vary from season to 
season and year to year. 

Entertainment of the publie through 
athletics should be secondary to the wel- 
fare of the physical education pupils. 
There is nothing inherently wrong with 
athletics or competition, but this must 
not be allowed to become our entire 
physical education program. 

It can readily be seen that an ade- 
quate and properly constructed program 
will be “student-centered” with the de- 
velopment of the pupil’s whole personal- 
ity as the ultimate goal. If we allow 
physical education to make gladiators of 
our youth and public arenas out of our 
playing fields, then we cannot justify its 
inclusion in the educational program.— 
Ropert H. SHERRER, Emporia State Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. 


JOHPER readers are invited to send com- 
munications, about any articles or features, 
expressing concurrence or voicing an opposing 
opinion. Letters on controversial topics, such 
as the above, are welcomed. 
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WARVARD TABLE TENNIS CO- 40 STATE BOSTON 9 MASS: t 
Gentlemen: to run a table tennis tourna- 
18 ment pleas send us the FREE 
Harvard Tournament Kit. 2. by neluin mail 
Report Gorms.. So we can 


"A GREAT 
NEW WAY TO 
CONDITION 
ATHLETES!” 


says LLOYD HOLM 
Athletic Director, St. Louis Park 
Public Schools, St. Louis Park, 
Minn. 


Wonderful Fun for 
Boys and Girls of All Ages!” 


When young athletes at St. Louis Park schools need conditioning, 
Lloyd Holm doesn’t send them out to trudge around and around a 
track in boredom. He passes out an armful of the new SAFE-T- 
MALLETS and a Fun Ball. In an instant, the boys are running 
eagerly. With mallets swinging, they sock the ball like polo players; 


; | try to knock it into their opponents’ goal. 
. With this fast, competitive action, they soon improve their wind 
h ... trim off any excess poundage... sharpen up their reflexes and 


timing. They run and keep running, because they have a whale of a 
lot of fun with this new game. Ideal for playing exciting, new, 
p- version of field hockey, polo, soccer, and other goal games. 


another SAFE=-T-= PLAY PRODUCT 


Ww 
of Like all other Cosom Safe-T-Play Products, (Scoop, Fun Ball, 
ve Safe-T-Bat, Bowlite, etc.) the 31” SAFE-T-MALLET is tough 
— enough for long, hard scrimmages—yet so light (just 6 oz.) and 
al- resilient, even first graders use it for free play with no chance of 
injuries. 
ym- 
we FUN BALL «+ LITTLE FUN BALL - SCOOP BALL + SAFE-T-BAT + PEE GEE BEE + BOWLITE 
uch 
» | COSOM innustries, inc. 6012 
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Celebrate 


National Youth Fitness Week 
in Your Community 


RESIDENT Dwight D. Eisen- 
p hower has proclaimed the week 
of May 3-9 as National Youth Fit- 
ness Week. The President has re- 
quested that all government officials, 
parents, youth, and interested local 
and national organizations use all 
appropriate means during that week 
to promote programs and activities 
demonstrating the importance of 
youth fitness, to the end that we may 
assure the continuing strength and 
well-being of our people. 

Asa part of the present nationwide 
efforts to promote fitness through 
OPERATION FITNESS — U:S.A., 
AAHPER urges participation in the 
week-long celebration. All health, 
safety, physical education, athletic, 
and recreation leaders in the United 
States should use this week to high- 
light or spotlight significant events 
and units of planned activity in 
their ongoing fitness program. 
AAHPER hopes that fitness is not a 
one-week activity, that programs are 
not lifeless and uninviting during 
the rest of the year with an unusual 
splurge for this one week, followed 
by inactivity afterward. National 
Youth Fitness Week merely provides 
another opportunity to bring the fit- 
ness message to the American public 
in dramatie ways. 

Members of AAHPER believe 
that fitness does not begin at grade 
1 and end at grade 12. They believe 
in the development of a balanced 
program that will affect the well- 
being of citizens from the cradle to 
the grave, and here is an opportunity 
to tell the public this story. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered to teachers, program directors, 
and others as appropriate activities 


12 


A golden opportunity for you 


to tell the public about your 
regular program of health, 


physical education, recreation 


LOUIS E. MEANS 


Director of Special Projects, AAHPER 


possible for National Youth Fitness 
Week. The list is not a complete in- 
ventory of possibilities, but may sug- 
gest program features worthy of con- 
sideration and attention. 


e Work with local and state fitness 
councils to develop appropriate activ- 
ities for the week. Build a coordinated 
total school-community program. 


e Arrange special agenda items relat- 
ing to fitness to present to the school 
board to create understanding and ap- 
proval for program emphases. A good 
idea would be to present fitness demon- 
strations involving students and teachers 
in action. 


e@ Plan and carry out special school as- 
semblies where actual demonstration is 
accompanied by technical analysis of 
purposes and possible outcomes. 


e Plan the public presentation and 
recognition of award winners of the 
AAHPER National Fitness Test pro- 
gram. 


e Use all bulletin boards, hallways, and 
prominent places for displays and fit- 
ness motivation materials featuring the 
special week and coming events. 


Plan special fitness features in local 
and regional television, radio, and news- 
paper media. Announce details of spe- 
cial fitness features, coming events, serv- 
ices available to adults, ete. 


e@ Plan and develop public demonstra- 
tions, sportsoramas, exhibits, pageants, 
water ballets, mass sports, and exercise 
presentations, involving as many stu- 
dents as possible, in the gymnasium, 
stadium, or aquatics center. 


e Plan a series of special highlight 
events for each day of the National Fit- 
ness Week such as a mass youth camp- 
out for the week end; bicycle trek to 
points of interest; roller skating carni- 
val with competition, exhibitions of spe- 
cial skills, skating to music, family 
skating, and intramural events; special 
student and faculty golf tournaments of 


types that can be completed in one or 
two days; special intramural jamborees 
in various sports; golf pitching, driving, 
and putting contests for students and 
faculty, both boys and girls, men and 
women; special noon-hour clinies and 
events; special activities that can be 
completed in one day. 


e Plan a sports festival or fitness honor 
banquet at which to recognize achieve- 
ment. Invite public officials, parents, 
and others. Honor sports stars of former 
years. Involve members of as many serv- 
ice clubs as possible. 


e Arrange special sports days which 
bring together large numbers of students 
from other schools to participate with 
students of your school. Abandon tradi- 
tional patterns of spotlighting a few 
highly skilled performers in favor of in- 
volving as many individuals from each 
school as the facilities will accommodate. 


e Plan special extramural events in 
such activities as archery, volleyball, 
bowling, badminton, free throws, riflery, 
handball, table tennis, tennis, skeet, 
skish, swimming, AAHPER Fitness Test 
items, and others. 


e Schedule a concentrated health and 
physical education instructional program 
for that week which leaves no doubt in 
the student’s mind that a planned fitness 
program is in operation. 


e Plan the organized use of every por- 
tion of the indoor and outdoor facilities 
for every hour of the day and evening, 
plus the week end of National Youth 
Fitness Week. Develop sufficient special 
events to utilize 109 percent of the po- 
tential leadership, facilities, and student 
participation. 


e Involve the faculty and parents in 
special fitness activities for the evenings 
of this week; father-son or daughter- 
mother nights, co-recreational parties 
and events, ete. 


e Develop an inter-service club recrea- 
tional jamboree for one evening of this 
special week with competition between 
members of service clubs. 


e Prepare and distribute to parents and 
the general public literature which 
carries the total fitness message and fea- 
tures of the school program that need 
public undertaking. 


e Make plans now so that your school 
will truly be a community school for at 
least one week during the year. In some 
places that will demand imagination. 


And when the celebration is over, 
share your experiences with others 
by reporting your activities to the 
AAHPER national office. A compi- 
lation of successful Youth Fitness 
Week projects will appear in future 
issues of the JouRNAL. * 
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Spring Tonic 


in Portland, Oregon 
March 29-April 2, 1959 


AAHPER’s 74th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


HE annual meeting of AAHPER 
Ti: the spark for professional vi- 

sion. The convention informs 
members, inspires them, and shows 
them that each and every educator 
is facing common problems. It dem- 
onstrates to all that we are confront- 
ed by difficult problems, that each of 
us is working to find a solution, that 
no one has any magic answers—but 
that all can benefit by combining 
professional efforts. The annual 
vathering is the best sort of spring 
tonic for all those engaged in the 
fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

The committees responsible for the 
sessions in Portland, Oregon, have 
planned to meet all the needs of 
members: fellowship, inspiration, 
professional growth, recreation, in- 
formation, understanding. Members 
throughout the country have devot- 
ed time and thought to the develop- 
ment of meetings which will make 
your trip to Portland a valuable and 
interesting experience. Special rec- 
ognition for thoughtful planning 


and careful management goes to 
AAHPER President Pattrie Ruth 
O’Keefe and to Convention Manager 
Publie 


Eldon Portland 


Jenne, 


ELDON JENNE 


Convention Manager 


DOROTHEA M. LENSCH 


Assoc. Convention Manager 


Schools, and Associate Convention 
Manager Dorothea M. Lensch, also of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Prepare in Advance 

If you, as a convention delegate, 
are to reap the rewards of this well- 
planned convention, you should pre- 
pare well in advance. The complete 
program of events appeared in the 
February issue, pages 36-51, so that 
you may complete your specific meet- 
ing evaluation and speaker appraisal 
before arrival in Portland. 

You will want to mark particu- 
larly the general sessions, at which 
outstanding speakers will discuss 
topics of vital concern to all AAH- 
PER members. Highlighting the 
opening meeting on Sunday evening, 
March 29, will be Herold C. Hunt, 
of Harvard University, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools in Chicago 
and Kansas City, answering the 
question “Why Education Changes.” 

Expert advice on one of our pro- 
fession’s perennial unsolved prob- 
lems will be your reward at the sec- 
ond general session. Public rela- 
tions authority C. F. Hood, of Stand- 
ard Oil Company, will enlighten 
delegates on ‘‘The Art of Salesman- 


PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 
AAHPER President 


? 


ship.”’ His fresh ideas on how to 
win public support will have real 
“‘take home’’ value for all teachers 
and administrators. 

Tuesday’s general session departs 
from the ordinary with a dash of 
showmanship to whet convention ap- 
petites. The Portland demonstra- 
tion, which will highlight the activ- 
ity programs of the schools and 
recreation department, will be fol- 
lowed by a dance. 

‘*Fitness for the Space Age,’’ the 
over-all theme for the 1959 conclave, 
will be the title of the address at the 
third general session by the man pre- 
eminently qualified to speak on this 
timely subject. Homer C. Wads- 
worth, chairman of the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the 
Fitness of American Youth, has 
shown dynamic proof of his belief in 
the importance of physical fitness 
for the future of the United States. 
His words will be encouragement 
and inspiration for all members of 
our profession. 


Varied Meetings Scheduled 


The specific interests of each dele- 
gate to the 74th anniversary con- 
vention will be met in the more than 
100 meetings planned for the busy 
days from March 27 (first precon- 
vention session) through April 2. 

The Health Education Division 
has scheduled a special luncheon for 
Tuesday at which the featured 
speaker will be Nicholas Rose, of the 
University of California and Wads- 
worth General Hospital. His topie 
is ‘‘Improving Health Education 
Communications.’’ The Division’s 
general meeting tackles the problem 
of health education in the space age. 
Assistance from behavioral sciences 
will be offered by Ralph W. Tyler, 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Other health education 
meetings will deal with the needs of 
elementary and college health educa- 
tion, school lunch, safety education, 
health services, dental health, and 
community health. 

The Recreation Division has a ros- 
ter of distinguished speakers sched- 
uled. Delegates at Monday morn- 
ings’ divisional session will hear the 
Honorable Mark C. Hatfield, Gover- 
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Cadet Field House, U. S. Air Force Academy, at an advanced stage of construction. It measures 
534x226x53-ft. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. General Contractor: T. C. Bateson, Dallas. 
Flooring Contractor: Superior Floor Company, Colorado Springs. 
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est Service Academy, the finest 
obtainable gym floor treatments were chosen. Alto- 
gether, 8 Gymnasium floors, 12 Handball courts and 
12 Squash courts are Hillyard-sealed and Hillyard- 


finished. Hillyard treatments were also used for two 


Olympic-size Swimming Pools. 
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nor of Oregon, speak on ‘‘Coopera- 
tive Planning for Recreation.’’ Jay 
B. Nash, an outstanding leader in 
our profession, will give the main 
address at the joint session of all ree- 
reation sections, Monday afternoon, 
speaking on ‘‘Recreation and the 
Community of the Future.’’ Marion 
Clauson, Resources for the Future, 
Washington, D. C., and George 
Hjelte, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Department of Parks and 
Recreation, will also give major ad- 
dresses. A colorful feature of the 
scheduled events for recreation dele- 
gates is a series of all-day tours 
(seven) to recreational facilities in 
Portland. 

The Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports has scheduled meetings 
with particular emphasis on practi- 
eal value. Demonstrations include 
badminton and volleyball officiating 
and how to teach difficult sports 
skills. Public relations, as it applies 
to specific areas of the physical edu- 
eation curriculum, will be discussed 
on Monday morning. Panels will 
evolve some new ways to have more 
individual and team sports with lim- 
ited facilities and equipment and 
discuss a staging platform for the 
new era of sports, both on Tuesday 
afternoon. A new movie will reveal 
*““Movement Fundamentals’’—space 
age style—at the April 1 divisional 
meeting. 

The Physical Education Division 
holds its general meeting on Tuesday 
morning, with the Honorable Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger, United States 
Senator from Oregon, as featured 


speaker. ‘‘The ABC’s of Facilities 
for Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘The College Administrator 
Takes a Look at Physical Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Does Physical Education 
Have a Place in the Senior High 
School?’’ and ‘‘Teacher Preparation 
for the Junior and Senior High 
School’’ are sample titles of panels 
and addresses to show the broad cov- 
erage offered for physical educators. 

The Division for Men’s Athletics 
will hear Cliff Fagan, executive di- 
rector of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletics <Asso- 
ciations, at its Wednesday morning 
general meeting. Avery Brundage, 
president of the International Olym- 
pie Committee, and Bob Richards, 
executive director, Wheaties Sports 
Foundation, will -present major ad- 
dresses. Events scheduled by DMA 
inelde clinics in spring, winter, and 
fall sports by top coaches and pro- 
fessionals; a demonstration of bas- 
ketball techniques, gymnastics, and 
track and field; a discussion of fi- 
nancing athletic programs at second- 
ary and college levels; helpful ad- 
vice on handling athletic injuries; 
and suggestions toward ‘‘Solving 
Problems in the Secondary School 
Intramural Program.’’ 

The National Section on Dance 
begins a busy schedule of workshops 
and discussions with a concert by 
Jean Erdman, creative dancer of 
New York City, on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 26. Preconvention dance 
events include a master lesson by 
Miss Erdman and group participa- 
tion in modern, folk, and social danc- 
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ing, on both Friday and Saturday. 
‘Standards in Student Perform- 
ance’’ is the topic of the Monday 
afternoon session. (Dance section 
programs were incompletely report- 
ed in the February issue. For full 
details of meetings see page 83.) 

Other meetings in the General Di- 
vision include the several sessions of 
AAHPER’s research groups; the 
outdoor education meetings; and the 
Fitness Council’s programs. The 
International Relations Section will 
provide a ‘‘Hospitality Hour’’ in 
addition to two informational meet- 
ings. Also scheduled are meetings 
by the Council on Equipment and 
Supplies and the Therapeutics, 
Measurement and Evaluation, Stu- 
dent, Professional Education, Aquat- 
ics and Public Relations Sections. 

Several groups affiliated with 
AAHPER, including the American 
Acadamey of Physical Education, 
will hold meetings in Portland. 


Commercial Exhibits 


An invaluable adjunct to the pro- 
fesisonal meetings at the annual con- 
vention is the opportunity to see the 
supplies, equipment, and teaching 
aids displayed by those firms serving 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. The 
commercial exhibit booths, arranged 
in the Public Auditorium, are 
manned by capable and gracious 
specialists who welcome the chance 
to talk about the usefulness of their 
products. 


See You in Portland 


Each delegate to the Portland 
Convention will find something to 
contribute to his professional growth 
—whether it be the intellectual stim- 
ulation of an excellent speaker ; ideas 
gained from teaching demonstra- 
tions; information about standards, 
facilities, and new techniques; or 
the results of casual conversations 
with colleagues. It is a combination 
of all these features that enables 
conventions to advance a profession. 
Each AAHPER delegate has the op- 
portunity to return to his work with 
additional information, memories of 
pleasurable associations, and a re- 
newed interest in and inspiration for 
his profession. * 
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+++NUMBER ONE FAVORITE among schools, 


olleges, U. S. armed forces, Olympic Games, and 
other championship meets all over the world 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


MOST COMPLETE SINGLE SOURCE 
FOR GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


@ Physical fitness apparatus @ Mats & mat trucks 
@ Parallel & horizontal bars © Boxing rings & bag supports 
Climbing poles. & ladders Corrective therapy equipment 
© Flying & traveling rings ® Anthropometric equipment 
® Pulley weights @ Basketball backstops 
@ Vaulting bucks & side horses @ Basketball scoreboards 
@ Rowing machines @ Telescopic gym seats 
@ Wands, dumbbells, Indian clubs 


" + On every gym equipment problem, consult the natior.'s most experienced authority 
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How fit 
fitness testing 


HELEN M. STARR 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


A TEACHERS and administra- 
tors of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, we agree that a 
fitness test battery has an important 
place in the instructional program. 
We are as quick to agree, however, 
that there is no one battery of tests 
which will completely indicate the 
extent of an individual’s physical 
fitness. It is because we accept so 
readily these two statements that we 
hesitate or fail in many cases to use 
a battery of fitness tests to help eval- 
uate or identify the physical fitness 
needs of our youth. 

What if the educators who devel- 
oped the various intelligence test 
batteries had hesitated to use their 
early test efforts to identify the 
needs of the learner? Certainly these 
tests were not, or are not yet, perfect 
instruments of evaluation of the per- 
son’s intelligence quotient. Yet they 
are used to help identify the learn- 
er’s ability, strengths, and weak- 
nesses. The limitations of these tests 
are accepted by educators, and poli- 
cies have been set up to assure their 
correct use. Isn’t it time, therefore, 
for us to move forward with courage 
and initiative in the use of a bat- 
tery of tests to identify the physical 
fitness quotient of an individual? 
Few fields of learning have spent so 
many years and so much time on re- 


search and experimentation in at- 
tempting to develop a battery of 
tests and norms which could be used 
to evaluate and identify the individ- 
ual’s level and achievement. Natu- 
rally, mistakes will be made, but with 
the know-how and guidance of the 
excellent research people in our 
field, continued improvement in the 
use of such a battery of physical fit- 
ness tests can be expected. 

There is now a new and improved 
battery of fitness tests which can be 
used in health and physical educa- 
tion instructional and testing pro- 
grams. These tests were developed 
during the past two years under the 
leadership of the AAHPER Re- 
search Council, as a result of the na- 
tional and local concern with youth 
fitness needs (particularly the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness). 

Paul Hunsicker, chairman of 
AAHPER’s Youth Fitness Research 
Committee, who directed the test de- 
velopment, has outlined its history 
briefiy : 


. it was decided that a nation-wide sur- 
vey of boys and girls, grades 5 through 12, 
would be conducted. The committee agreed 
on a battery of physical performance tests 
that would be administered to students in 
select schools throughout the United States. 
Tests were. chosen which were common to 
eachers of physical education; which re- 
quired little or no equipment; which could 
be given to the entire 5-12 grade range; 
and, with one exception, which could be 
given to both boys and girls... . 


The fitness test battery developed under 
AAHPER leadership will be of tremendous value 
to the instructional program if it is thoughtfully 
used by teachers. The testing must be kept in 
proper perspective in the total program. 


The actual selection of the school sample 
was done by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. Key personnel in 
selected areas throughout the United States 
were asked to assist in the supervision of 
the test administration and the testing was 
accomplished during the school year 1957- 
58. The data were forwarded to the author 
| Hunsicker] for compilation and analyses. 
This marked the first attempt to survey, on 
a nation-wide basis, the physical perform- 
ance abilities of school children. 


A complete description of the 
tests, including norms and directions 
for administering, is included in the 
Youth Fitness Manual published by 
AAHPER (50 cents). The tests in- 
clude items which attempt to judge 
the individual’s efficiency in run- 
ning, throwing, strength, agility, and 
endurance. All such activities are a 
part of every sound program of 
physical education. Specifically, the 
test battery includes seven items 
which can be given in the gymnasi- 
um or outdoors, plus three aquatic 
tests. They are: pull uwp—for judg- 
ing arm and shoulder girdle 
strength; sit up—for judging effi- 
ciency of abdominal and hip flexor 
muscles; shuttle run—for speed and 
change of direction; standing broad 
jump—for judging explosive muscle 
power of leg extensors; 50-yard dash 
—for speed; softball throw for dis- 
tance—for judgment of skill and ¢o- 
ordination ; 600-yard run-walk—tfor 
judging cardio-vascular efficiency ; 
and aquatic tests—for protective 
skills. 

As one examines this test battery, 
it can readily be seen that the vari- 
ous items attempt to judge both the 
extent to which an individual is 
achieving or maintaining physical 
fitness and also the extent to which 
our program is helping him do this. 
The excellent physical fitness test 
battery developed by AAHPER will 
have value only if it is applied cor- 
rectly in our teaching and testing of 


Dr. Starr, who is director of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation for the city schools, has made 
the AAHPER fitness test available 
for all Minneapolis school children 
this year. She has served AAHPER 
as vice president for health and as 
chairman of the senior high school 
physical education section. 
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physical education activities. Fol- 
lowing are some suggestions for its 
use in a school system and/or local 
community planning for youth fit- 
ness. 


The tests can be used as a means 
to judge the extent to which a pu- 
pil has achieved and maintains a 
standard of physical fitness. 

Teachers in a given system may 
agree to give the tests at certain 
times in the child’s school experi- 
ence, for example, in the spring of 
the sixth, ninth, and eleventh grades. 
A fitness score would then be placed 
on the pupil’s permanent school ree- 
ord along with his I.Q. and other 
achievement scores and grades. As 
the pupil progressed in school, teach- 
ers may use this score as a guide in 
planinng the program and counsel- 
ing in physical education activities. 
In this way, continued stress can be 
placed on helping pupils maintain 
and inerease their physical fitness 
throughout their school experience 
regardless of a change in school or 
teachers. 

The plan of spaced testing would 
not prevent teachers from giving the 
tests at the beginning and end of 
each semester or year for evaluation 
of their particular program or eval- 
uation of a pupil’s progress and im- 
provement throughout the year. 


The tests can be used as one means 
of studying the strength and weak- 
ness of the curriculum and pro- 
gram in health, physical education, 
and recreation in terms of achiev- 
ing the physical fitness goals. 

As each item in the test battery 
measures a different skill, failure of 
pupils to perform efficiently in cer- 
tain tests would be cause to examine 
closely the program activities of- 
fered. For example, Paul Hunsicker 
has made the following statement : 
The physical performances tested in the 
Youth Fitness Test include running, jump- 
ing, throwing, strength, agility, and endur- 
ance. These activities should be part of 
physical education programs and, within 
limits, an improvement in test scores should 
accompany continuous participation in 
physical education. If pupils are enrolled 
in physical education classes and fail to 
improve throughout the school year in all 
probability the program was not sufficient- 
ly vigorous. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Children are very interested in personal 
achievement. Understanding the fitness 
test battery will be an added incen- 
tive toward achieving physical fitness. 


Every school system, local school, 
and individual teacher can routinely 
re-examine the instructional pro- 
gram in the light of over-all pupil 
performance on these tests. Program 
deficiencies indicated by pupils’ 
lack of satisfactory performance in 
specific tests can then be remedied. 


The tests can be used to counsel 
students into a program of health, 
physical education, and recreation 


. based upon their needs. 


Each pupil is fundamentally in- 
terested in personal achievement and 
in reaching a degree of success in 
school activities. Physical fitness is 
no exception. Understanding his per- 
formance level in this test battery 
can help a pupil visualize and real- 
ize his achievement; he can better 
appreciate his strength and weak- 
ness in physical fitness. Through the 
use of the Personal Fitness Record, 
which includes a Profile Record 
Form, developed by the AAHPER, 
each pupil can study the results of 
his own achievement on the test. 
With the help of the teacher, plans 
can be made and activities provided 
to help the pupil improve his per- 
formance in the tests. Such individ- 
ualization helps the pupil better un- 
derstand the goals of physical fit- 
ness and learn how to overcome his 
weaknesses. 


The tests can be used as a means 
to interpret to the administration 
the value and purpose of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
programs. 

The importance of a high stand- 
ard of youth fitness is questioned by 
no one. Never in the history of this 
country during peacetime has so 
much emphasis been placed upon the 
need for fitness in our youth. School 
administrators understand and ac- 
cept‘this need. A test battery which 
includes many items from the broad 


Scores on fitness tests taken at vari- 
ous points in the student’s school ex- 
perience can become a part of the 
permanent school record, along with 
other achievement scores and grades. 


program of physical education is a 
means of evaluation which can help 
to interpret the program, its objec- 
tives, pupil needs, and class time 
needed. A testing program properly 
carried on in a school can help to 
give physical education the status 
and standing it rightly deserves in 
the school program. 


The tests are a means of interpret- 
ing to lay groups the meaning and 
value of health and physical edu- 
cation in schools. 

This battery of tests developed by 
the AAHPER can be performed by 
the pupil at home as well as in 
school. Encouraging the pupil to 
practice these tests at home gives 
the parents an opportunity to learn 
about them and about the reasons 
for the physical education program. 
Everyone is interested in self-test- 
ing activities — adults and children 
alike—and parents may want to take 
the tests themselves. At least, they 
are interested in seeing the tests so 
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that they may encourage their chil- 
dren to participate in such a pro- 
gram. A demonstration of the tests 
would be an excellent PTA program. 
Through its nationwide program, 
OPERATION FITNESS — U:S.A., 
AAHPER is stressing the national 
Fitness Test program (see JOH- 
PER, January, 1959, pages 25-29). 
The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Youth Fitness has given the 
testing program its endorsement. As 
a result, the tests will be demon- 
strated to lay groups and agencies 
having an interest in and a respon- 
sibility toward promoting fitness of 
children. Physical education teach- 
ers, therefore, should make these 
tests an integral part of the physi- 
eal education program and become 
leaders in promoting participation 
in such tests by community groups. 


The tests serve as a means of mo- 
tivation for pupils to improve and 
maintain fitness. 

Life today does not require the 
physical activity it did some years 
ago. Rapid transportation, labor- 
saving devices, elimination of chores, 
and urban living have done away 
with the necessity for physical exer- 
tion in our daily lives. Physical ac- 
tivities which will help us maintain 
fitness need to be introduced into 
our daily schedule. In addition, 


some type of motivation is needed to 
help young people want to keep in 


Paul A. Hunsicker, chairman of the 
AAHPER committee which developed 
the physical fitness test battery, 
watches a student demonstrate the 
broad jump at a press conference intro- 
ducing the Association's OPERATION 
FITNESS—U.S.A. Boy wears embroid- 
ered fitness achievement emblem. 
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good condition. Introduction of a 
fitness test battery in the physical 
education instructional program is 
a valuable means of interesting 
youth in performing and practicing 
these activities at home, school, and 
elsewhere. Various types of recogni- 
tion or awards for achieving success 
in the tests, such as emblems or cer- 
tificates, can serve to increase and 
hold interest. 

To help schools and community 
groups get under way with extensive 
programs and to capitalize on inter- 
ests of participants, AAHPER has 
outlined an award program, which 
can be adapted to any local commu- 
nity and school group, to promote 
fitness. The award program operates 
as follows: 


Three classifications have been set up for 
students—elementary (grades 5-6), junior 
(grades 7-9), and senior (grades 10-12). 
Those attaining the 50th percentile of 
achievement on the test are eligible for an 
Achievement Award certificate and can 
wear the appropriate embroidered emblem. 
Students attaining the 80th percentile are 
eligible for the gold seal Achievement 
Award certificate and may also wear a spe- 
cial emblem. A special Progress Award 
certificate may be awarded to boys and 
girls in the three classifications who have 
physical limitations which prevent 50th 
percentile achievement, yet who demon- 
strate significant improvement. 

Emblems are available for all instrue- 
tors or leaders who work with the tests. 
School systems, schools, agencies, organ- 
ized clubs, or instructors may obtain cer- 
tifiecates of participation suitable for fram- 
ing and display. 

AAHPER suggests that teachers and 
leaders supervise closely the wearing of 
insignia. Emblems may be sewed on shirts, 
sweaters, and jackets purchased locally; 
special T-shirts, sweat shirts, and jackets 
with official emblems can be ordered di- 
rectly from AAHPER. A eatalog of the 
complete array of motivational materials is 
available from AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The above are just a few ways in 
which the AAHPER fitness test bat- 
tery can help our instructional pro- 
gram in health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


Sound Planning Comes First 
Introducing a physical test bat- 
tery in a school program calls for 
sound planning on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers. A city- 
wide committee or fitness council 
should be established so that teach- 


ers and others may have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and solve problems. 
If the tests are to be meaningful and 
if the goals outlined above are to be 
achieved, such considerations as the 
following will have to be met: 


1. Acceptance of the test battery as a 


valuable tool in developing youth fitness 


2. Agreement upon and a clear state- 


ment of test directions, time for giving 
tests, and ways of recording 

3. Common interpretation of the test 
outcomes 

4. Adequate class size so as to adminis- 
ter and use results of the tests properly 

5. Elimination of unnecessary clerical 
work. 


Teachers and administrators of 
health, physical education, and ree- 
reation are very interested in using 
this test battery. They see the value 
of such a program to pupils and to 
the program of physical education. 
However, large classes, lack of credit 
for physical education, inadequate 
teaching space, and the necessity of 
extensive record-keeping are handi- 
caps to the introduction of physical 
fitness tests. In the long run, par- 
ticipation in such a testing program 
ean help health, physical education, 
and recreation achieve program 
time, credit recognition, and _ suit- 
able class size so as to help young 
people gain and maintain fitness. 
Certainly, the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness has emphasized 
this by the following statement 
which emerged from group discus- 
sion: 


Group D recommends that the Councii use 
every available means to urge schools and 
school systems to strengthen their physical 
education programs and avoid eliminating 
or curtailing those programs in favor of 
other subjects. 


Tests Will Aid Instruction 

The AAHPER Fitness Test Pro- 
gram now in nationwide use as a 
part of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. is going to be a great help in 
promoting health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation programs. As 
the fitness test battery is a very im- 
portant part of this total program, 
the use of these tests will serve as a 
means for securing recognition of 
our school programs. Every attempt 
should be made to keep the testing 
program in proper perspective in 
the total broad program. * 
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“How can I convince my PTA 
about gym suits?” 


Ask for folder, “Physical Education— 
An Important Message to Parents.” This 
is a ‘take-home’ pamphlet, explaining 
vital significance of physical education 
and the role of the gymsuit in achieving 
these objectives. Has space for parents 
to sign—space to add your own special 
message, too. Helps win support for your 
program from mothers, PTA, school offi- 
cials. FREE in any quantity. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
932 Dakin Street + Chicago, 13 Illinois 
Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York 
* Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro Street - Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


new catalog in color- 


_ Moore gymwear styles 
for 1959 


(0 Send free 1959 catalog of MOORE Uniformity Gymwear styles for girls. 
DC Send sample of “The Rocket,’ Style A24. Color 

1-pe. Suits Shorts and Shirts 

0 We order directly from mfr. [1 Stores buy for us. 

Send folder, ‘Physical Education . 


We're interested in: 


. . An Important Message to Parents.” FREE 


in any quantity. Send copies. 
by title 
school 
school address ph 
city. zone state 
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STYLE A24 
‘THE ROCKET’ TUMBLER SUIT 


The fairest bid to be gym fashion’s darling. ‘The 
Rocket’ is alive with splendid, bloomer-features to 
make the gym-hour your girls’ finest hour. It has a 
trace of ‘blousiness’ for e-a-s-e in action . . . while 
the elastic, set-in back reaches around, and a bit 


beyond, to hold the waist and gently nip at hips. 


Gentle, too, is the elastic in each leg. Smart collar, 


pocket, grippers... allin all, attractively and 
comfortably proper in all vigorous drills and 
practices. Made from Sanforized MOORE Gymcloth, 


in Tropic Green, Swing Blue, Navy, White. 


No 
Postage Stamp ¥& 
f Mailed in the & 
United States 44 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois 
Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 239, Chicago, Ill. 


Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
932 Dakin Street 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 


268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro Street + Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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A review of current health programs in American colleges 
and universities shows changes indicative of progress. 
More than two thirds of our institutions of higher learning 


have student health services and approximately one half are 
equipped to handle psychiatric problems of students. There 


is evidence of a growing emphasis on mental health and 
on general health instruction as we move toward 


THREE-PRONGED scope 
of the college health program— 
service, instruction, and environment 
—is largely an innovation of the last 
two decades. Prior to World War I, 
health services basically constituted 
the program. College health services 
are still, unfortunately, in the minds 
of many,.synonymous with a total 
health program, but a broader view 
of the college health program is 
emerging (due largely to the efforts 
of the American College Health As- 
sociation ). 

Today’s total college health pro- 
gram involves the well-established 
double triad of factors — environ- 
ment, health services, and health in- 
struction interwoven in such a way 
as to most positively effect health at- 
titudes, health knowledge, and health 
behavior of the college constituent. 
A modern total college health pro- 
fram must necessarily embrace: (a) 
selection of students, (b) health 
problems of students, (¢) health su- 
pervision and emergency treatment 
of personnel and students, (d) pre- 


Dr. Richardson is assistant profes- 
sor in the Department of Health 
Education. His article contains ex- 
cerpts from a talk presented before 
the College Health Education Sec- 
tion of AAHPER at the 1958 con- 
vention. Dr. Richardson’s teaching 
and research work has been in both 
school health and public health edu- 
cation. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


TOTAL 


COLLEGE HEALTH PROGRAMS 


CHARLES E. RICHARDSON 


Southern Illinois University 


vention of disease, (e) instruction in 
healthful living, (f) counseling (g) 
health promotion through physical, 
recreational, and psychical efforts, 
and (h) an assurance of conditions 
conducive to the mental health of 
students and faculty. 

What is our progress in achieving 
total college health programs? The 
realization that a total program em- 
braces the aforementioned elements 
is in itself indicative of dramatic 
progress in the evolvement of college 
health. But, more concretely, is there 
manifest progress? Let us consider 
some figures from recent studies. 

Findings of the American College 
Health Association survey, conduct- 
ed five years ago by Moore and Sum- 
merskill, point to the fact that the 
provision. of student health services 
in some form is established in well 
over two-thirds of our American col- 
leges and universities (5). Although 
indicative of immense developmental 
progress when compared to For- 
sythe’s findings in a 1914 survey (3), 
the 1953 results also revealed that 
approximately 17 percent, or 200 of 
the 1157 colleges studied, assumed 
no formal responsibility for the 
health of students. Young, in a later 
survey of forty teachers’ colleges in 
the United States found similar re- 
sults: approximately one-third of the 
colleges maintained full-time physi- 


cians, almost one-half of the institu- 
tions provided part-time physicians 
on their staff, and about 15 percent 
made no health provisions whatever 

In the Moore and Summerskill 
study it was revealed that in four 
out of ten colleges with health pro- 
grams a committee or board on stu- 
dent health was in evidence. Addi- 
tionally, in those institutions with 
health programs, over 80 percent re- 
ported courses in health education 
and programs in physical education. 


Questionnaires Tabulate Progress 


A questionnaire study by Gundle 
and Kraft made in 1956, in which 
1141 colleges in the United States 
and Canada were surveyed, revealed 
that 51 percent of the colleges re- 
sponding had facilities to deal with 
mental and emotional problems of 
students (1). It is interesting to note 
that in a similar survey conducted 
twenty years prior by Raphael, Gor- 
don, and Dawson, only 30 percent of 
the colleges reported organized pro- 
grams concerned with these types or 
problems (1). In the 1956 study, 87 
of these facilities were reported to 
be under psychiatric direction, while 
the study of 1936 revealed that only 
43 of the facilities were so directed. 

While progress in college health 
programing is evident—80 percent 
of the colleges maintaining at least 
minimal clinical programs for acci- 
dent and illness care among students 
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and, according to Durfee (1), 78 
percent of the colleges and universi- 
ties reporting indicating case-finding 
programs as well—significant num- 
bers of college students still do not 
have even meager health programs. 
If the findings of Summerskill rela- 
tive to Cornell University students 
obtain nationally, that 96 percent of 
students require medical care during 
one to eight semesters of their aca- 
demic venture, it would be safe to 
assume that thousands of students in 
this country have no readily acces- 
sible health care facilities while in 
college. Further, in light of a recent 
accident survey, that injuries in our 
colleges and universities may occur 
in a ratio as high as one to six stu- 
dents (1), it may mean that our 
progress has been only relative and 
not absolute. 


Progress in Quality Too 


But statistics are not the final 
word. Are there indications in a 
qualitative vein which point to prog- 
ress in the development of total col- 
lege health programs? Recent evi- 
dence supports an affirmative answer. 

With the current spotlight vacil- 
lating between sputniks and educa- 
tion—especially higher education— 
the college young adult is receiving 
more illumination than ever before. 
Logically, it would seem to follow 
that increased attention also will be 
devoted to perfecting, refining, and 
ensuring the durability of this edu- 
cational product, the student. In 
fact, the amount of evidence point- 
ing to this trend is appreciable. 

Research in health fields, for ex- 
ample, has increased significantly in 
the last five years. Last year, just 
under 100 American colleges and 
universities were actively supporting 
research projects dealing with phases 
of health other than medieal (4). 
Student needs, interests, attitudes, 
and status relative to health are 
more and more under the eye of the 
researcher. Basic investigations into 
health motivation of students are be- 
ing coupled with curriculum and 
methods studies. 

A revival of an emphasis upon 
functional health knowledge seems 
to be currently under way. Bernice 
Moss points up this trend in a recent 
article in which she asks, ‘‘Can 
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Health Education Command Aea- 
demic Respect?’’ by insisting that 
the health education curriculum 
must ‘‘be evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to knowledge as well as 
to attitudes and behavior’’ (6). In- 
terdisciplinary approaches to identi- 
fying health problems of student 
populations have emerged from a 
‘‘recommended practice’’ level to a 
realization level within the latter 
half of the 1950’s in many of our 
colleges and universities (8). 


Emphasis on Mental Health 


Of the more recent developmental 
trends, however, one area within the 
total college health program is out- 
standing—the area of mental health. 

In the words of Dr. Farnsworth: 
Mental Health in a university has a 
great deal to do with teaching and 
learning, with emotional blocks to 
learning, with how teacher and stu- 
dent interact with each other (2). 

Certainly, the great majority of 
today’s college and university ad- 
ministrators are recognizing such 
principles and are tending more and 
more to translate them into action, 
especially from the standpoint of de- 
veloping a physical-intellectual en- 
vironment in which students can at- 
tain a true maturity (defined to par- 
aphrase George H. Preston, as the 
maturity to live (a) within the limits 
imposed by bodily equipment, (b) 
with other human beings, (c) hap- 
pily, (d) productively, and (e) with- 
out being too much of a nuisance 
[7]). 

That students, like others of our 
species, need help from a mental 
health standpoint from time to time 
has become obvious to both faculty 
and administration. And, more and 
more, our universities and colleges 
indicate that to provide this help is a 
logical and proper function of the 
university. 


Collective Efforts Achieve Results 

Viewed in perspective, the current 
emphasis in mental health is but one 
indication of the growing restlessness 
among university people as they take 
stock of their total college health 
programs. It is, in facet, this very 
foment of activity which is indica- 
tive of progress. There is evidence 
that the devotees of numerous disci- 


plines—psychology, psychiatry, guid- 
ance, health education, medicine, 
athletics, and others—not only are 
becoming cognizant of their roles 
and interrelationships in the over-all 
health program but are insisting that 
through collective efforts achieve- 
ment ultimately may be conmensu- 
rate with responsibility. 

In short, it is heartening to note 
during the past ten years these evi- 
dences of progress in the develop- 
ment of college health programs. We 
must recognize, however, that as in 
all progressive movements, the col- 
lege health movement is not a matter 
of all or nothing. Institutions must 
start where they are, with their 
available resources, and move for- 
ward at a pace contingent upon re- 
sources and goals. That the pace has 
been quickened in the colleges and 
universities of the present era is evi- 
dent. 

But, if Sir Richard Livingstone 
was correct in his assumption that 
continued exposure to the first-rate 
results is dissatisfaction with the in- 
ferior, then we as the responsible 
agents in college health programs 
must not become satisfied with mini- 
mal programs. We should not be 
satisfied with anything less than the 
best in true health promotion on our 
own home grounds. * 
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HE PURPOSE of the Michigan 

Inter-Agency Council for Reecre- 
ation is to provide more effective 
state level recreation services to 
Michigan communities and citizens. 
The plan of providing these services 
is accomplished by the cooperation of 
nineteen Council members and thir- 
teen associate memberships. The 
services are coordinated through the 
executive secretary, who devotes his 
full time to this purpose. A typical 
letter to him requesting assistance 
read something like this: 
Dear Sir: Your name was given to us by 
our school superintendent as someone who 
could help us re-establish a bathing beach 
(Great Lakes shore). Thirty years ago 
everyone used to go there for pienies and 
swimming. Now it is ail weeds and muddy. 
We have received donations and raised 
money to build a beach and bathhouse for 
our community. Could you help us to get 
the loan of equipment like scrapers and 
bulldozers for this project? 

Obviously, more complex services 
are implied in this project, than were 
expressed in the letter. No single 
state governmental department is 
vested with the responsibility or or- 
ganized to provide the advice and 
assistance actually needed. The ma- 
chinery of the Michigan Inter-Agen- 
ey Council for Recreation, however, 
is geared to handle it. 

In this particular case, the experi- 
ences of several Council members 
were utilized to provide advice and 
consultation. A letter of reply was 
mailed with preliminary suggestions 
and within another day or two, an- 
other letter was mailed by a Council 
member, who had received a copy of 
the foregoing reply. His letter clear- 
ly stated that unless the pollution of 
the waters by several nearby manu- 
facturing plants was corrected and 
curtailed, the use of the beach, even 
after costly development, would not 
be permitted because of public health 
safeguards. 


Mr. Blohm, in addition to being 
full-time executive secretary for the 
recreation council in his state, has 
served his profession well. He has 
been vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer of his state association and 
is now chairman of the AAHPER 
Public Recreation Section and a 
member of the Journau Editorial 
Board. 
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Inter-Agency 
Recreation Council 


can be the solution to today’s pressing problems 
of providing recreational services for all the 
people of a state. Michigan’s successful experi- 
ment in cooperation points the way for others. 


Thus, the expedient action taken 
by an alerted Council member pre- 
vented the wasteful expenditure of 
funds raised for this project and 
probable additional indebtedness to- 
taling an estimated $25,000. The loss 
of time and money was avoided. 


Organization Means Economy 


The chart on page 26 shows the 
organization and the functions of the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation. An inter-agency council 
for recreation makes it possible for 
state agencies to render all of the 
recreation services that could be pro- 
vided by a state recreation depart- 
ment or commission, plus many more 
Potentially, within the many state 
agencies affiliated with a council and 
having a concern and responsibility 
for recreation, there are a great va- 
riety of services and resources that 
no single administrative agency 
could provide. 

The operation of Michigan’s Coun- 
cil is best described by the use of the 
word ‘‘economy.’’ The economy re- 
sults from the coordination of serv- 
ices already available for recreation 
as represented by the administrators, 
experts, and staff specialists em- 
ployed by the member departments 
and therefore already on the state’s 
payroll. It also applies to the profes- 
sionals and technicians represented 
by the associate memberships. The 


ERNEST V. BLOHM 


Executive Secretary 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation 


combined specialized training and 
experience, know-how, and technical 
ability of this vast pool of personnel 
resources are available through the 
Council’s organization to provide re- 
quired recreation services. 

There are program specialists, di- 
rectors of curriculums for profes- 
sional preparation, leadership train- 
ers, and research and survey serv- 
ices; there are sanitary engineers, 
hydrologists, landscape architects, 
foresters, and soils specialists; edu- 
cational and school plant consultants 
and park administrators; welfare 
agents, dieticians, and other institu- 
tional and health specialists. All are 
made available through Council 
channels. They comprise the greatest 
potential staff an administrator of 
recreation services would desire. 


Resources for Services 


The Michigan Inter-Agency Coun- 
cil is an excellent vehicle for long- 
range state planning. It provides the 
structure whereby needed new serv- 
ices can be offered by the appropriate 
departments with minimum cost and 
effort. Since they are only called 
upon as needed, the services they 
provide do not cause any additional 
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operation costs. This is the claim of 
economy that the Council makes. Du- 
plication of personnel on the state 
payroll at taxpayers’ expense and 
duplication of services is avoided. 

The role of the Michigan Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation is one 
of service and not that of a policing 
agency. It is a fundamental principle 
of organization that the Council de- 
rives its responsibility from mutual 
agreement and consent of the con- 
stitutent agencies. It could be de- 
scribed as a catalyst to state govern- 
ment as far as recreation is con- 
eerned. The Council is also a stage- 
setter for action. 


Michigan, for example, adminis- 
ters a number of correctional and 
training institutions, nursing institu- 
tions for the handicapped, and state 
hospitals. For the purpose of im- 
proving the services and programs of 
recreation in state institutions, the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation organized a State Institu- 
tion Recreation Conference. Having 
recognized this particular need for 
their respective recreation personnel, 
the administrators of state institu- 
tions (all Council members) cooper- 
ated willingly for a combined con- 
ference undertaking. Individually it 
would have been impractical, but as 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN, ViCE-CHAIRMAN 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
HURON-CLINTON METROPOLITAN 
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ADMINISTRATION 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY = 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


BOARD OF ALCOHOL SH 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Stenographer-Clerk | 


MICHIGAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
MICHIGAN FORESTRY AND PARK 


CONSERVATION 


ASSOCIATION 


CORRECTIONS 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
GOVERNORS OFFICE 
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OPERATING FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED BY THE 
MICHIGAN STATE 
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RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF MICHIGAN 

MICHIGAN YOUTH COMMISSION 

STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGES ~ 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


HIGHWAY 

WISTORICAL 
MENTAL HEALTH 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

STATE LIBRARY 

STATE POLICE 

TOURIST COUNCIL 
WATER RESOURCES 
WATERWAYS 


FUNCTIONS : 


AND PROGRAM ORGANIZATION PROCEDURE. 


(1) COORDINATES RECREATIONAL FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF STATE GOVERNMENTAL MEMBER DEPARTMENTS 
AND OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS FOR SERVICES TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND OTHERS. 


(2) PROMOTES STATEWIDE PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
(3) ENCOURAGES AND ASSISTS LOCAL COMMUNITIES TO DEVELOP ADEQUATE LOCAL RECREATION PROGRAMS. 


(4) DEVELOPS A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM OF FACT-FINDING ON RECREATION NEEDS AND TRENDS AND RECOMMENDS 
THEM TO PROPER DEPARTMENTS FOR ACTION AND SERVICE. 


(5) SERVES AS A CLESSING HOUSE FOR RECREATION INFORMATION; FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 


(6) PROVIDES ADVISORY AND TECHNICAL RECREATION SERVICES TO ALL MICHIGAN CITIZENS, 


EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
WORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


COOPERATING AMD ADVISORY 
ORGAN! ZATIONS, 
= ASSOCIATIONS, 

AGENCIES AND 
CITIZENS, GROUPS... .. 


With an inter-agency recreation council, a great variety of services and resources 
are available, utilizing specialized training, experience, and know-how economically. 
The role of the Council is one of service and not that of a policing agency. 
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a coordinated venture it proved most 
valuable, with gratifying results. 


Administration 

The coordination required in the 
services provided by the Council is 
done by the executive secretary. As 
the coordinator and implementor, he 
has a unique role as a staff consult- 
ant to all the member departments. 
He is in a position to see the ‘‘ whole 
forest’’ as well as the ‘‘trees’’—and 
to get a broad overview of needs for 
services. He, in a sense, can ‘‘case 
the situation’’ and recommend ap- 
propriate action to the departments 
and agencies which he serves. 

The executive secretary keeps rec- 
ords of the Council’s activities, takes 
minutes of meetings, and prepares 
reports and other written materials 
for distribution. A stenographer- 
clerk assists him with office routine. 
It is his responsibility to suggest 
methods and techniques of providing 
prompt attention to requests for 
services and to stimulate awareness 
of needs and demands in an increas- 
ing realm of services. He is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the Council, 
responsible for executing its policies 
to provide more effective recreation- 
al leadership in the entire state of 
Michigan. 


Teamwork Key to Success. 


Cooperation is one of the keys to 
the success enjoyed by the Council. 
It is fortunate that cooperation 
exists among state governmental de- 
partments in Michigan and that it 
extends among the professional agen- 
cies and lay groups. Cooperation 
among state governmental depart- 
ments may not have been new before 
the Inter-Agency Council for Reere- 
ation was established, but it has 
achieved remarkable results in recre- 
ation services. The Council’s cooper- 
ative program has proved its effec- 
tiveness and its economy in opera- 
tional costs. 

Frequently, services are provided 
on @ team basis as representatives of 
several departments or agencies are 
involved. They often travel together 
in the same car and thus keep service 
costs at a minimum. 

This technique was used when a 
community chest director consulted 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Are Our Physical 


Education Grades Fair? 


MARION R. BROER 


University of Washington 


VALUATION is an integral part 
of teaching. Every unit in the 
curriculum should make provision 
for some type of evaluation so that 
the effectiveness of teaching can be 
determined. Since the present edu- 
cational system demands a reporting 
of student achievement, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to assign a grade 
to each student in physical educa- 
tion classes. 
The elements to be graded will de- 
pend upon the objectives of the par- 
ticular unit. The first step in evalua- 


tion is, therefore, to set the objec— 


tives; the second step is to plan the 


methods for accomplishing these ob- 


jectives; and the final step is to set 


up situations for the evaluation of 


the degree to ch eacir objective 
has been accomplished with each stu- 
dent. Many elements have been con- 
sidered by various teachers in assign- 
ing a physical education grade: skill, 
knowledge, attitude, sportsmanship, 
effort, social adjustment, attendance, 
dress, showers, ete. Since the learn- 
ing of skills is always an objective in 
physical education, some provision 
for its evaluation must be made. 


Three Methods of Grading Skills 


The three general methods of skill 
erading most often advocated should 
ke considered. In one method, the 
highest performance of the particu- 


lar skill is the-standard and 


all students are graded according to 


Dr. Broer is associate professor of 
physical education. Charged with 
supervision of research and masters’ 
theses at the University of Washing- 
ton, she has had many articles pub- 
lished inthe AAHPER RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY. She is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwest District and 
vice-president elect of NAPECW. 
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the degree to which they measure up. 
For example, each student in basket- 
ball would be graded according to 
how his skill measured up to that of 
the best players, who would be the 
‘*A’’ standard. This system has the 
advantage of being simple and clear 
because only one set of standards 
needs to be developed, but it is basi- 
eally unfair to all except the top per- 
formers. No student attempting to 
learn a new skill would have any 
chance of receiving a grade better 
than a ‘‘C,’’ since it would be almost 
impossible for a beginner to advance 
to better than an average level in one 
season of instruction. This tends to 
discourage students from desiring to 
learn anything new and takes away 
one of the greatest motivating forces 
to making an effort. 

In another method, students are 
grouped into general categories of, 
perhaps, beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced; standards are set up 
for each category. Preclassification 
on these broad terms is relatively 
easy and, with experience, can be 
done rather quickly and _ reliably. 
This system is much fairer than the 
absolute standard system described 
above and is much simpler than 
grading an individual improvement. 
Each individual is at least competing 
against a group of students who are, 
more or less, at his same level of abil- 
ity. However, unless the classifica- 
tion level is indicated,. the grade 
lacks meaning since a ‘‘C’’ at the 
advanced level may -indicate per- 
formance superior to that of an ‘‘A”’ 
beginner. 

A third method is to base grades 
on’ individual improvement, but in- 
terpreting the meaning of such 
grades is an even greater problem. 
The obvious advantage of this sys- 
tem is that each individual receives 
maximum recognition for his accom- 
plishments, provided the testing pro- 
cedures both for classification and 
final evaluation are reliable. The 


disadvantages are many. Preclassifi- 
cation must be reliable for individual 
differences and not just for group 
differences. Beginners are highly er- 
ratic, and it is almost impossible, 
therefore, to get a score for a begin- 
ner that can be counted on to indi- 
cate his level of achievement in com- 
parison with other ‘‘beginners.’’ The 
use of test results is also complicated 
since, as perfection is approached, 
the amount of improvement that can 
be expected diminishes rapidly. It is 
necessary then, in order to be fair in 
the use of this method, to determine 
the amounts of improvement at the 
low levels that are equal in value to 
various amounts of improvement at 
successively higher levels. If this is 
not done, or if the scale is arbitrarily 
rather than scientifically set up, this 
system can be more unfair to more 
students than either of the others. 

Which of the above methods is best 
will depend upon the situation. The 
instructor should understand the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 
Considering the difficulties of assign- 
ing grades based on individual im- 
provement, grading according to 
broad classifications is probably the 
fairest method that is feasible in 
most situations. To make this practi- 
eal, however, the classification level 
for which the grade stands must be 
indicated. 


Evaluate Knowledge Also 

Certainly an objective of each 
physical education class is to impart 
knowledge of the most effective way 
to perform the various skills in- 
volved, the strategy and vocabulary 
as well as the rules of the game. 
Since all of these elements are in- 
cluded in the objectives, all should 
be evaluated. Well-constructed, valid 
written tests thus become an integral 
part of any well-planned physical 
education program. 

To be valid, a test must give the 
same proportion of emphasis to the 
various areas of knowledge as is 
given in the teaching. If, for exam- 
ple, 70 percent of the teaching time 
is given to effective performance and 
the reasons for the technique, 15 per- 
cent to strategy, 10 percent to rules, 
and 5 percent to vocabulary, a test 
which is 90 percent rules and vocab- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Pontiac, Michigan, has worked 


out a system to provide roller skating 


in the schools not only for students but for the entire community 


IME was when folks were inter- 
base in being big wheels. Now, 
in our community, it is the four- 
wheeled situation that appeals. And 
our ‘‘cheap-skates’’ have become a 
vehicle contributing to physical and 
social skill development and to a 
profitable and enjoyable use of lei- 
sure time. Hardly a week goes by in 
Pontiac, Michigan, when one of the 
community schools isn’t humming 
with the sound of skates on the gym- 
nasium floor and the gay laughter of 
old and young—boys and girls, prin- 
cipals and janitors, teachers and par- 
ents. 

Important results of the program 
are social attitudes which are hard 
to develop through other media. 
Boys and girls enjoy activities to- 
gether, older children are anxious to 
help younger ones, skate boys take 
eare of their ‘‘customers,’’ and peo- 
ple warm to cross-sectioning (there 
are no class levels on skates). Sue- 
cess comes to the child who has not 
experienced success, enjoyment 
comes in spite of poor economic con- 
ditions in the home, large numbers 
ean actively participate at one time, 
coordination and physical activity 
are encouraged, and arithmetic is 
learned through skate rentals, 

These are the time-tested rewards 
of an on-going program of roller 


skating. But there were the usual 
growing pains at the beginning. 
28 


JEAN M. YOUNG 


Chairman, Elementary School 
Physical Education 
Pontiac Public Schools 

Many questions needed answering: 
‘*Was the program worth pursu- 
ing?’’ ‘*Where was the money com- 
ing from?’’ ‘‘Where would we se- 
cure equipment?’’ ‘‘ Would skating 
hurt the floor?’’ ‘‘How would we 
begin such program?’’ ‘‘How 
would the program be adminis- 
tered?’’ ‘‘What kinds of activities 
would be involved ?”’ 

For each question, there was an 
answer, and it was not hard to find, 
because many people were eager to 
help. One question at a time was 
met. 


Was the program worth pursuing? In 
answer to this, articles were read and 
people were interviewed who had 
had experience in skating programs. 
Not only schools, but churches, or- 
ganizations, and clubs felt that it 
was worthwhile and enumerated the 
values realized. Since the values 
were in line with sound educational 
and recreational objectives, the pro- 
gram was tackled in earnest, and the 
next questions were met. 


Where was the money coming from? 
An investigation showed that the de- 
sirable type of skate for the purpose 
cost approximately $7 per pair. Ree- 
ommended quantity ranged from 50 


Four-Wheeled 
Fun in 
Pontiac, 
Michigan 


to 100 pairs. This would cost us some 
money—at a minimum, close to $350 
—arl1 ours is not a wealthy com- 
munity. It was not a matter of ‘‘shall 
we,’’ however, but of ‘‘how can we,’’ 
for we considered the program 
worthwhile. One particular school, 
the Will Rogers Community School, 
took initiative by asking the 
Board of Education for a loan and 
promising repayment through a 
rental system to other schools. Half 
of the requested amount was loaned 
to get the program under way, so 
two dozen skates were purchased. 


Where would we secure equipment? 
Several companies sent price lists 
upon request, and recommendations 
were followed as to types of wheels 
and skates. Two types of wheels, 
duryte plastic and fibre, were recom- 
mended, and some of each were or- 
dered to see which would stand up 
best on the various types of floors 
(wood, composition, cement, and 
tile). The purchase was made from 
a national concern who stocked a 
local store, since this would be most 
convenient for replacements and re- 
orders. Skate keys, repair tools, and 
extra ball bearings were ordered. 


Would skating hurt the floor? The 
engineer’s pride in the skating pro- 
gram attested to its nonharmful ef- 
fects on the floor. Since some schools 
found that putting sawdust or other 
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material on the floor before skating 
hurt the surface, it was recom- 
mended that nothing be put on the 
floor before skating. After skating, 
the floor should be swept with wet 
sawdust. 


How would we begin such a pro- 
gram? One school started the pro- 
gram with a demonstration by a local 
high school girl, a championship fig- 
ure skater. Other schools began the 
program through physical education 
classes, evening adult classes, or 
after-school programs. 


How would the program be adminis- 
tered? The plan as developed in Pon- 
tiae is as follows: Will Rogers Com- 
munity School houses the skates. A 
‘‘business office’’ has been set up, 
from which skates are checked out by 
other schools. The community schools 
reserve certain numbers and sizes for 
specific programs, and a nominal fee 
is charged—20e for adults, 10¢ for 
children although charges may vary. 
If the renting schools charge more 
or hold more than one program dur- 
ing the reservation period, the extra 
money usually goes into a future 
skate fund of their own. 

Boys (trained by a father who 
owns a local rink) check skates as 
they are used. There are periodic 
checks to see that skates are in good 
condition—bearings in place, nuts 
tightened, bearings oiled, straps se- 
cure, and action and axle of the skate 
in good order). 

Children are allowed to bring their 
own skates, providing the wheels are 
checked by a qualified adult. Often- 
times the children will have the 
wheels changed to meet school regu- 
lations. 


What kinds of activities would be 
involved? As the roller skating pro- 
gram developed in Pontiac, different 
patterns have emerged in different 
schools. Some now have an extensive 
program covering a variety of age 
groups and different types of opera- 
tion. 

Instruction in skating—its safety 
and skills—takes place during the 
physical education period; this is 

(Continued on page 80) 


Flint, Michigan, also has a program of 
recreational skating at the community 
schools for all members of the family. 
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ROLLER SKATING IN OCEANSIDE, NEW YORK 


Here’s how a recreational skating program 
operates in another part of the country... p 


One of the most consistently popular recreation activities in Oceanside/New York, 
is the roller skating program. Begun in 1955 by the Oceanside Board of Education, 
the program is rounding out its fourth year of steady operation. / 

Roller skating was one of the first things asked for by local youth <ommittees when 
Oceanside Recreation was established by the Board of Education four and one-half 
years ago, and immediate moves were made to procure the skates necessary for such 
an operation. The Board of Education purchased 100 pair of sturdy, clamp-type 
roller skates of several sizes. Tests were made on various floors in Oceanside, and it 
was found that no damage was done. 


All through the years, these 100 pair of skates have been used constantly (they 
have now been increased to 130 pair). Packed in rugged army surplus field chests 
by the dozen, the entire skating outfit is loaded aboard the Recreation truck and 
moved from location to location, depending on the schedule. Skating sessions are 
held after school and on weekend evenings. 


The roller skating program has many interesting side lights in the community. 
Girl Scout roller skating, instituted two years ago, is now a standard Saturday 
morning activity. Girl Scout and Brownie groups throughout Oceanside, numbering 
more than 40 units, use the Board of Education skate programing and leadership. 
They earn skating badges, which are awarded by Girl Scout Leaders. 


An open invitation was made to Oceanside adult organizations which might wish 
to use the program as a fund-raising event for their own organizations. Churches, 
service groups, PTA’s, and other local clubs were contacted, and the response has 
been overwhelming. 

One of the most interesting aspects has been the establishment of the “usher 
system.” Since the recreation department assigns only one or two adult leaders 
to this skating program, it was found necessary to use teenage assistance. Instead 
of waiting to be requested to help, large numbers of skate-minded teenage boys and 
girls have volunteered, over the years, to perform the important duties of “ushering.” 
This group has now become a club, which functions with officers and other ritual. 
They dress in prescribed uniform and assist with safety and other matters. Morale 
is extremely high, and many boys and girls are anxious to move into it when 
vacancies occur. 

Regular skating sessions are held on Friday nights at the various Teen Centers, 
using school gymnasiums in Oceanside. In order to achieve maximum use of skates, 
evenings are divided into sessions, thus accommodating more participants. 

Recreational roller skating is undoubtedly one of the most natural and enjoyable 
types of noncompetitive recreation activities in existence and a natural for family 
recreation. The experience of Oceanside has been such that the Department would 
recommend this activity to any and all groups. 


READY with advice and help 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Awards and emblems presented 
by NRA include an instructor’s 
insignia, safety symbols, and 
recognition of marksmanship in 
several divisions. National Rifle 
Association is located at the 
following: 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HOOTING, in a sporting sense, is 
S just about as American as apple 
pie or the World Series. Each fall 
over 15,000,000 licensed hunters trek 
into fields and forests. Throughout 
the year thousands of shooting clubs 
give instruction to members and con- 
duct competitions where amazing 
skill is always demonstrated. 

Shooting is probably one of the 
most completely organized of sports, 
guided in most activities by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America. 
This is one of the oldest (established 
1871) and largest of all sports or- 
eanizations. 

Shooting is not a newcomer to the 
secondary school or college scene, but 
recent increased emphasis on outdoor 
education and on activities whiich 
can be continued by individuals in 
later years has brought both hunting 
and target shooting greater favor. 
Training in proper and safe han- 
dling of firearms to prevent acci- 
dents is an important part of the 
various NRA school programs. 

In the schools two programs are 
now predominant. One is the matter 
of outdoor education, with emphasis 
on proper hunting techniques, basic 
shooting instruction, and hunting ac- 
cident prevention. The other is tar- 
get shooting as a sport, comparable 
with tennis, baseball, swimming, ete. 
Many schools offer both progra:s— 
sometimes combined, sometimes sep- 
arately. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion provides much material and as- 
sistance for each type of program. 

In the more general outdoor edu- 
cation program, basic portion is the 
hunter safety course. Such a course 
has been developed by NRA and 
now, in quite a large number of 
states, must be completed success- 
fully by the young novice before he 
ean be issued his initial hunting li- 
cense. NRA has a basic student’s 


Hunter Safety Handbook, an In- 
structor’s Guide, and other teaching 
aids. Another well-established por- 
tion of such a program is the NRA 
basic marksmanship Course. This, 
too, has its student’s manual and 
instructor’s guide. In both eases 
those supervising the course may ap- 
ply for formal NRA certification as 
instructors. 

As an organized sport, shooting is 
well established in schools and col- 
leges. NRA affiliated clubs usually 
operate throughout a season coincid- 
ing with the customary school year. 
There are now 232 such groups in 
colleges, and NRA _ records show 
nearly 3,000 junior clubs, some 600 
of which are representative of see- 
ondary schools. Marksmanship train- 
ing and practice, followed by qualifi- 
cation firing (earning various recog- 
nized ratings based on established 
scores) and competitive shooting, 
both team and individual, keep these 
groups busy. 

Many contests are arranged be- 
tween clubs, and NRA provides com- 
petitions each year on both a postal 
(fired on the home range and targets 
or scores exchanged by mail) and a 
shoulder-to-shoulder basis. There are 
many established leagues and con- 
ferences, as in other sports. 

Organized and NRA affiliated rifle 
clubs have another rather unusual 
characteristic. Because marksman- 
ship training definitely contributes 
to the nation’s national defense 
strength, there is a federal agency 
to encourage and assist such groups. 
In the Department of the Army, the 
Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship is authorized to make 
certain equipment and supplies (in- 
cluding guns, ammunition, targets, 
ete.) available to these clubs, either 
issued directly without cost or sold 
at costs advantageous to the clubs. 

Any group planning to institute 
a new program can use all possible 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Statements from C. RICHARD ROGERS, NRA’s director of Special Service Division, and 
CLIFFORD L. NETHERTON, NAACC’s Ist vice-president, explain the services of two organizations 


HE National Association of An- 

gling and Casting Clubs (NAA- 
CC) is the control organization for 
the sport of casting in America. It 
is a member of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, the United States Olympic 
Association, and the International 
Casting Federation. In May 1958, 
the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, meeting in Japan, officially ree- 
ognized the International Casting 
Federation (ICF) as the control or- 
ganization for international competi- 
tion in tournament casting. 

The NAACC has been promoting 
the sport of casting and sponsoring 
tournaments for more than 50 years. 
(The 51st annual national casting 
tournament will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during the month of Au- 
gust 1959.) Individual member clubs 
in the Association number about 150 
and have a combined membership of 
several thousand fishermen and cast- 
ers. Many tournaments are held each 
year by member clubs, and these 
tournaments are registered with the 
national Association. 

Casting competitions and the pro- 
motion of Skish games are two im- 
portant activities of a casting club. 
(Skish is a coined name made up 
from skeet and fishing. Skish events 
are designed especially to provide 
fishermen with the practice and com- 
petition that improve fishing tech- 
niques.) Other related activities of 
clubs, in addition to teaching mem- 
bers to east, are fly tying, rod build- 
ing and repair, bait making, and 
the teaching of fishing techniques 
and safety. 

In fishing, skill in rod handling 
and successful casting are of utmost 
importance. Casting, the primary 
skill in fishing, is the phase of the 
sport most easily taught in a school, 
for it can be practiced either in the 
gymnasium, the swimming pool, or 
on the athletic field. 

The casting program sponsored by 
a school or college may be varied to 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS 


suit the individual school situation. 
Some schools teach casting skills in 
physical education classes ; others do 
so through school-sponsored clubs. 
In both cases, pupils quickly learn 
the essential skills. Although far 
more people join casting clubs to 
learn how to cast and fish than to 
participate in tournaments, some 
type of competition is highly desir- 
able and promotes a good practical 
carry-over into recreational fishing 
during and after school years. 

Regardless of the type of casting 
and angling program in a school or 
college, the NAACC may assist in 
several ways: 

1. If you are beginning a program, or 
would like additional help from expert 
fishermen and casters, the NAACC will 
help you contact member clubs that may 
be called upon for such service. 

2. The NAACC will help you obtain in- 
structors for in-service training of mem- 
bers of the faculty who wish to be quali- 
fied as casting instructors. 

3. College students who pass the NAACC 
casting instruction course receive appro- 
priate certificates and emblems. 

4. The NAACC has an award system 
for schools and colleges for proficiency in 
three types of casting—bait, fly, and 
spinning. 

5. Members may receive the NAACC 
publication The Creel and all other official 
publications and notices of the Association. 

6. The NAACC has Skish chevrons for 
those making qualifying scores in Skish. 
There are suitable patches, buttons, and 
awards for those making qualifying scores 
in registered tournaments. A complete line 
of medals for three places and three classes 
of casters is available for registered tourna- 
ments: 

7. The NAACC ean furnish rule books 
for casting competition, Skish guides, cast- 
ing manuals, score sheets, and a complete 
record of all tournaments held during the 
year. 

8. The Association makes available to 
member clubs essential supplies needed for 


(Continued on page 70) 
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NAACC’s awards include certi- 
fication for instructors, an em- 
blem for casters finishing among 
the top ten in a national tourna- 
ment, and awards for skill. Na- 
tional Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs may be con- 
tacted at this address: P. O. 
Box 51, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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BASEBALL 
TRYOUTS 
INDOORS 


An idea of special interest to coaches 
in climates where the baseball teams 
have only a few weeks of outdoor practice 
before scheduled league game is played. 
Here’s how to pick your squad in the gym. 


SIDNEY SHULMAN 


Brooklyn, New York 


VERY high school with a varsity 

baseball squad has specific prob- 
lems which must be surmounted if 
the coach is to do a successful job. 
Snow on the ground, cold weather, 
and no home field are but a few of 
the major obstacles encountered in 
coaching varsity baseball at Eli 
Whitney Vocational High School. 
New York City climate will usually 
permit only two weeks of outdoor 
practice before the first scheduled 
league game is played. Any coach 
will realize that this is not ample 
time to fully prepare a high school 
team for competition. 

The majority of our baseball 
games are won or lost during the 
months of February and March when 
the baseball squad practices in the 
school gymnasium. The extent and 
content of these practice sessions are 
most important for the teaching of 
basic fundamentals and for influenc- 
ing the general tone and esprit de 
corps of the team, which often 
prove to be just as important as the 
actual skills involved in playing the 
game. 

One of the jobs which can satis- 
factorily be handled indoors is selee- 
tion of the team. Application of a 
little ingenuity enables the coach to 
pick his varsity baseball squad in- 
side, in the gymnasium, and as soon 
as weather permits, the team can 


Mr. Shulman is teacher and head 
baseball coach at the Eli Whitney 
Vocational High School in Brooklyn. 


practice outdoors. Outlined here are 
the procedures and criteria for selec- 
tion developed in our school. 


Picking the Squad 

League regulations forbid starting 
baseball try-outs before February 15. 
The next seven days are hectic, for 
this is the time allotted to picking 
the squad. 


First Day—Orientation Meeting. All 
candidates for the varsity baseball 
team meet in the school gymnasium. 
At this time, each candidate fills out 
a try-out card, which gives the coach 
pertinent information concerning 
him. Each student is informed as to 
the eligibility requirements and reg. 
ulations governing the awarding of 
major or minor letters; he is told 
when to report back for a try-out. 


Second and Third Days—Pitcher and 
Catcher Try-outs. The use of ‘‘string 
strike-zone targets’’ is a valuable aid 
in selecting pitchers. After an ample 
‘*loosening up’’ period, each pitcher 
is given an opportunity to pitch to a 


HIGH JUMP 
STANDARDS 


STRING - CHEST HIGH 


STRIKE 
ZONE 


STRING - KNEE HIGH 


Figure |. Target for testing pitcher. 


catcher, outfitted in full gear, stand- 
ing behind a string target at a dis- 
tance of about 60 feet from the pitch- 
ing rubber. The prospective pitchers 
are instructed not to throw too hard 
so as to prevent excessive soreness or 
injury. Selection of pitchers is based 
on three criteria: 


1. Control—ean he get the ball in the 
target a majority of the tries? 

2. Speed—how fast can he throw with 
control? 

3. Over-all poise—consists of such things 
as a full wind-up, high kick, hiding the 
ball, eye on target, and a good follow- 
through. 


Candidates for catcher are given 
instruction in such basic fundamen- 
tals as correct stance, giving a ‘‘still”’ 
target, and getting the body behind 
high and low pitches. Evaluation of 
catching candidates is based on the 
following abilities : 

1. Giving a good target. 

2. Returning the ball to the pitcher from 
a crouch position. 

3. Handling high and low pitches with- 
out too much difficulty. 


4. Having an accurate throw to second 
for ‘‘ pick-off’’ purposes. 


CATCHER 


PITCHER 


90' 
RUNNER 


Figure II. Drill for selecting catchers. 


During the last twenty minutes of 
practice, the catchers are tested on 
their pick-off ability. This is easily 
accomplished by means of a simple 
drill employing a base-runner in a 
steal situation. First and second 
base, home plate, and the pitchers’ 
rubber are set up in the gymnasium 
as close to regulation dimensions as 
space allows. As the ball is pitched, 
the runner tries to steal second while 
the catcher attempts to pick him off. 
This same drill is also very useful in 
the teaching of stealing, holding a 
man on base, and the pitcher’s field- 
ing responsibility in covering bunts 
and first base. 
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Fourth and Fifth Days—tinfield Try- 
outs. These two days are spent in 
subjective testing of the fielding, hit- 
ting, and bunting ability of infield 
candidates. 

Fielding. Evaluation is made by 
two drills. The first helps determine 
how good an arm the candidate has. 
It is accomplished by having the stu- 
dents field ground balls and make 
plays to first base. After each candi- 
date has had sufficient opportunity 
at this drill, an infield is set up as 
close as possible to regulation size. 


COACH HITTING GROUNDERS 


FIRST BASE 
CANDIDATES 


0000 


OTHER 
INFIELDERS 


Figure III. Infielders’ throwing drill. 


Abilities to cover bunts and make 
double plays and reaction to other 
fielding responsibilities are then 
tested. Some coaches may think that 
abilities cannot be evaluated in the 
gymnasium; however, if a boy can 
field and throw well in a gymnasium 
despite bad lighting and other limi- 
tations, he will also field well on an 
outdoor diamond. 

Batting. General batting ability is 
measured by candidates’ perform- 
ance at the indoor batting tee, in 
bunting drills, and success batting 
against a ‘‘ whiffle ball’’ pitching ma- 
chine. The entire group is given in- 
struction in how to bunt correctly, 
how to swing ievel and keep their 
eyes on the ball while batting. Di- 


MACHINE 
[>e 
PORTABLE o 


WHIFFLE DRILC OG 


Figure IV. Set-up for batting ability. 
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vided into three groups, they alter- 
nate from different drill stations set 
up around the gymnasium. 


Sixth and Seventh Days — Outfield 
Try-outs. The subjective testing of 
the potentialities of outfield candi- 
dates has its limitations indoors, but 
a coach can get a pretty fair estimate 
by the use of drills which will test 
the basic needs of any outfielder. 

Fielding. The drill used for basic 
infielding try-outs may also be used 
to evaluate the outfield candidates’ 
ability to field ground balls. The 
ability to catch fly balls is tested 
by a simple drill in which each cand- 
idate catches pop-ups over his head 
and to the right or left as deter- 
mined by the coach, who throws each 


xd 


O coAcH 


o9000 


° 
Figure V. Test of catching fly balls. 


ball and decides which of the candi- 
dates show the most potential skill. 

Batting. The same drills used in 
testing the batting and bunting abil- 
ities of the infield candidates are also 
used in testing the outfielders. 


Practice Begins 

The team is picked, and each can- 
didate is given a Baseball Team 
Manual! which has illustrated mate- 
rial on batting, bunting, stealing, 
and how to play each position. The 
candidates who were cut are in- 
formed why they were not chosen, 
are urged to play on some organized 
team to gain experience, and told to 
try out next season. 

Five weeks are left to get the team 
into a functional competitive unit. 
Even within the confines of a gym- 
nasium, many basic fundamentals 
can be taught and drilled. A sound 
policy of drills, starting with the 
simpler and advancing to the more 
difficult team skills, will help make 
a well coordinated team. * 


What They Sata: 


RUDOLF ORTHWINE, publisher, 
“Dance Magazine”: 

**Dance is the universal language 
of respect, love and brotherhood— 
a language common to all peoples.’’ 


PAUL D. WHITE, medical consultant 
to President Eisenhower, executive 
director, National Advisory Heart 
Council: 

**My own feeling is that golf has 
been often wrongly blamed, that 
those who play golf and have an 
attack at 65 might have had an at- 
tack at 45 if they hadn’t played 
golf.’’ 


CHARLES H. BOEHM, superintendent 
of public instruction, Pennsylvania: 
‘fA youth fitness program will be 
just as important to the future wel- 
fare of all of our population as aca- 
demic and technical achievements 
and will also contribute immeasur- 
ably to the national defense require- 
ments of the United States. We ques- 
tion the wisdom of the current over- 
emphasis in education to provide 
elaborate facilities for spectators as 
a public relations policy rather than 
placing the health of all youth first.’’ 


WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, a founder 
and director of the Menninger Clinic 
for psychiatric disorders, Topeka, Kan- 
sas: 

‘*Mentally healthy people partici- 
pate in some form of volitional activ- 
ity to supplement their required 
daily work. This is not merely be- 
cause they want something to do in 
their leisure time, for many persons 
with little leisure make time for 
play. Their satisfaction from these 
activities meets deep psychological 
demands, quite beyond the superfi- 
cial rationalization of enjoyment... . 
One of the three common psychologi- 
cal needs that are effectively met 
through participation certain 
forms of recreation is that competi- 
tive games provide an unusually 
satisfactory social outlet for the ag- 
gressive instinct which constantly 
seeks expression. Where its direct 
expression is denied, symptoms may 
develop.’’ * 
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ONE-DAY SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION 


Alabama strengthens the instructional program of physical education, giving additional 
emphasis to the fitness of children and youth, by a series of fourteen in-service clinics 


N AN EFFORT to offer some 
| stimulation and help to all schools 
of the state, as soon as possible after 
the opening of the school year, the 
Alabama State Department of Edu- 
eation planned a series of ‘‘one-day 
schools.’’ The successful operation 
of this in-service training program 
for physical education personnel in 
one state provides food for thought 
for others. 

A poll of publie school adminis- 
trators, supervisors of instruction, 
specialists, and representative class- 
room teachers revealed basic prob- 
lems, more or less common to all 
schools, in four general areas: (1) 
organization and administration, in- 
eluding constructive program plan- 
ning and scheduling to meet the 
needs of all pupils, (2) instruction, 
relative to skillful use of time, space, 
and facilities, as well as evaluation, 
(3) leadership, involving securing 
and holding competent teachers, and 
(4) school-home-community relations 
to help youth and adults more fully 
appreciate the true values of health 
and physical education and to inter- 
pret the program to superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, specialists, 
classroom teachers, and the lay pub- 
lic. These four major topics formed 
the meat of the several conferences. 

Plans were made and policies es- 
tablished by the state superintendent 
of education, the state supervisor of 
health and physical education, the 
eoordinator of instruction, and the 
directors of secondary and elemen- 
tary education. The number and 
length of each conference, the loca- 
tion of suitable and adequate centers 
necessary to serve all the college and 
public schools of the state, counties 
and cities to be served by each cen- 
ter, selection of consultants who were 


Mrs. Mehling, now retired and liv- 
ing in Anderson, South Carolina, was 
formerly Alabama’s state supervisor 
of health and physical education. 
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conversant with the total education 
program, and the over-all organiza- 
tion and follow-through of the proj- 
ect were decided by personnel in the 
State Department of Education. 

Invited to serve as consultants 
were Elsa Schneider and Simon A. 
MeNeely, specialists in health and 
physical education for the U.S. 
Office of Education. The Alabama 
AHPER cooperated with the State 
Department of Education in the or- 
ganization and promotion of 14 one- 
day clinics. 

School administrators in 14 pro- 
posed centers were visited to ascer- 
tain from each his interest in the 
project, his willingness to share the 
cost of the consultants, the strengths 
and weaknesses of his 12-grade pro- 
gram, his interest in serving as chair- 
man of a local planning committee, 
the date preferred, and his sugges- 
tions for the kind of program that 
would be most helpful for the par- 
ticular area. 

A letter with the master schedule 
(14 one-day clinics, in two series, 
running October 21-29 and Novem- 
ber 19-26) was sent to all county and 
city school superintendents of edu- 
cation, by the state superintendent. 
He urged that the matter be brought 
to the attention of each elementary 
and high school principal in the sys- 
tem, with the hope that every school 
in the state would be adequately rep- 
resented at one of the schools of in- 
struction. 

Invitations to the clinies were sent 
out by the 14 participating adminis- 
trators (ten state colleges and four 
city school systems) ; it set forth the 
details of the one-day program. The 
state supervisor of health and physi- 
cal education met with each local 
planning committee, to work out pro- 
cedures for program, publicity, local 
arrangements, exhibits, and other 
problems. While each local group 


was privileged to plan in terms of 
the list of problems resulting from 
the statewide poll and local prob- 
lems as desired, the over-all pattern 
of the one-day school was the same. 
Morning session—Brief opening remarks 
by the local administrator. Demonstration 
teaching of regular class periods of physi- 
eal education suited to the needs, interest, 
and abilities of the different age groups by 
the best available teachers in the area. 
Appropriate time, space, facilities, pro- 
gram, dress, showers, and teaching pro- 
cedures were demonstrated. Both indoor 
and outdoor facilities were used, and great 
eare was exercised in having appropriate 
facilities in excellent condition, used prop- 
erly. Evaluation by the consultant fol- 
lowed. 

Luneh period—Dutch treat (planned as a 
pleasant social occasion) 

Afternoon session—Diseussion of certain 
of the basic problems by a moderated panel 
followed by a forum discussion. A discus- 
sion by the U. 8. Office of Edueation con- 
sultant, focusing attention on youth fitness 
programs. A brief summary report of the 
day’s activities by the chairman of the 
Evaluation Committee. Prompt adjourn- 
ment. 

A feature of the day’s program 
which proved exceedingly valuable 
to visitors, local leaders, and stu- 
dents at every center was the eduea- 
tional exhibit. Books, magazines, 
audio-visual aids, homemade equip- 
ment, physical education clothes, 
new types of commercial equipment, 
and photographs of facilities and ac- 
tivities in various schools in the area 
proved to be of great interest. 

The value of this series of inserv- 
ice training clinics was summed up 
in a statement by Mr. MeNeely: ‘‘ An 
inservice experience such as_ this 
timely series of health and physical 
education conferences affords is al- 
ways valuable in sparking renewed 
interest and in bringing fresh ideas 
and successful practices to the atten- 
tion of many school people. But these 
conferences have an added value be- 
cause they come at a time when much 
interest in youth fitness is being 
manifested. The conferences give us 
an opportunity to emphasize the im- 
portance of school health and physi- 
cal education in the national fitness 


effort.’’ 
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This is Part III and the conclu- 
sion of the NEA-AMA Joint Com- 
mittee’s report on health questions 
of concern to physical educators. 
Part I, on infection and disease, ap- 
peared in the January JOURNAL, 
pages 32-35. Part II, entitled eating, 
smoking, and drinking, was pub- 
lished in February, pages 33-35. 


Health and Safety Precautions 


ESIRABLE practices regarding 

the healthful and safe conduct 

of physical education and athletic 
activities have been suggested from 
time to time by physical education 
groups. The questions and answers 
included here reiterate and reinforce 
some of the recommendations already 
made. Among the more common 
questions relating to the conduct of 
the program asked by teachers of 
physical education are the following: 


1. Should excuses from physical edu- 
cation activity classes from private 
physicians be honored? How can this 
problem best be handled? 


Temporary excuses from physi- 
cians should be honored. The teacher 
of physical education or the school 
medical advisor should always feel 
free to get in touch with the family 
physician and discuss the temporary 
excuse in the best interest of the 
pupil. 

There should be a school policy 
which has the support of the local 
medical society governing temporary 
excuses from physical education for 
health reasons. The teacher of physi- 
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cal education should initiate discus- 
sions with the school medical adviser 
and/or school administrator regard- 
ing the establishment of such poli- 
cies where they do not exist. 

For a student to be excused from 
physical education permanently, 
some extraordinary condition or cir- 
cumstance must prevail. Ordinarily 
only acute communicable disease or 
a post-operative condition would 
warrant excusing a student for as 
long as a semester. In all other cases 
of handicapping conditions, such as 
rheumatic heart disease, paralysis, 
blindness, and others, the physical 
education teacher should make every 
effort, based upon medical advice, to 
adapt the program to the child, em- 
phasizing what activities he can do 
rather than those he cannot. Each 
child is entitled to a physical educa- 
tion geared to his needs and capaci- 
ties and to deny him such a program 
frequently causes psychological dis- 
tress. In modern physical education 
the program of adapted physical 
education includes activities which 
may range from rest to vigorous 
activity. 


2. Should students with colds be re- 
quired to take physical education and 
showers? 


No. Pupils with colds should be 
urged to stay at home during the 
acute period of the cold. If such 
pupils do attend school, they should 
be excluded not only from physical 
education activities but also from the 
dressing rooms, the activity rooms, 
and the fields. In addition, such 
students should, if possible, be kept 
isolated from other students.and ex- 


cluded from social or other group 
activities. It is hoped that the school 
health education program would be 
directed toward helping pupils and 
parents understand the advisability 
of staying away from school when ill 
as one means of protecting their own 
health as well as the health of others. 


3. What are the most important 
health precautions which should be ob- 
served in the physical education pro- 
gram as to: (1) health examinations, 
(2) length of playing season, and (3) 
interschool competition? 


It is strongly recommended by 
every responsible physical education 
and athletic group that a physical 
examination, given by a medical doc- 
tor, should precede every season of 
play. The information from such 
examinations is also basic to classifi- 
cation in physical education classes. 
Those responsible for the programs, 
whether the programs include com- 
petitive games between schools or 
are merely physical education classes 
or untrained contests, will not per- 
mit participation if such will jeop- 
ardize the health or welfare of the 
boy or girl. 

Furthermore, competition should 
take place only between teams of 
comparable ability and comparable 
age, size, weight, and maturity. 
Competition between unevenly 
equated teams merely as a preseason 
‘‘tune-up’’ or for money-making 
purposes is unjustified. 

It is strongly urged that no com- 
petition, either intramural or inter- 
scholastic, under game conditions be 
permitted until the athletes included 
have become satisfactorily ‘‘condi- 
tioned’’ and are ready for play. 

The length of playing seasons is 
governed usually by league or asso- 
ciation rule and should not be ex- 
ceeded. Such standards usually err 
on the long side, and shorter seasons 
will be more favorable to the athlete. 


4. Are there special health and safety 
precautions that should be taken or 
emphasized in the conduct of particu- 
lar activities, e.g., track, swimming, 
basketball, football? 

There are some particular safety 
measures that may be emphasized. 
These are suggested by the nature 
of the activity and are presented in 
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detail in most authoritative texts on 
the administration of athletics and 
in a study by the National Safety 
Counceil.! 


Considerable evidence is now available 
that proper face guard adaptations of the 
football helmet serve as a very real safety 
measure in reducing the number and de- 
gree of facial and dental injuries. Addi- 
tional protection is afforded by the wear- 
ing of properly fitted mouth pieces. Cus- 
tom designed mouth pieces are preferred. 

The use of the protective helmet in base- 
ball serves as another example of special 
equipment introduced for the safety of the 
sports participants. 


5. Is interschool competition desirable 
for girls? 


Interschool competition for girls 
is acceptable if it is carried on by 
following sound standards. A group 
of physicians, teachers, and public 
health personnel discussed. this topic 
at the Sixth National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools and agreed 
to the following: 


In most states competition outside of a 
school system takes the form of play days 
or sports days. The girls, in a play day, 
play on a team that includes players from 
all schools present. In a sports day, each 
school brings its own teams which compete 
as teams. There is a series of games in one 
day. No admission is charged and no 
spectators are present. This eliminates 
some of the problems that have made in- 
terschool competition for girls unpopular 
and considered undesirable in some areas. 
Generally it is felt that sports day and 
play day types of competition best meet 
the needs of girls; nevertheless, if a com- 
munity or an area decides on interschool 
competition (on a basis similar to boys), 
it must be sound in terms of standards 
established especially for girls. Standards 
in Sports for Girls and Women (National 
Section for Girls and Women’s Sports, 
AAHPER, Washington 6, D. C., revised, 
1956) covers these points thoroughly. This 
means that there should be adequate facil- 
ities for practice to build up condition and 
endurance, rules fitted to women’s play, no 
contact sports, and wise consideration of 
strenuous participation during menstrua- 
tion. 


The group also pointed out that 
there should be no exploitation of 
girls in competitive athletics in ele- 
mentary, junior, or senior high 
school. A program for all girls, even 
though there is a competitive pro- 
gram for girls, is necessary. 
1safety in Physical Education Activities, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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6. What is the basis for deciding 
whether an activity is too strenuous 
for girls? 


Educators, physicians, and public 
health educators at the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on Physicians and 
Schools concluded that girls could 
enter strenuous sports just as read- 
ily as boys were it not for social 
mores and their particular strue- 
tural limitations which exclude con- 
tact sports. 

As it is with boys, girls should 
have a period of training and a grad- 
ual build-up before participation in 
rigorous activity. 

Fatigue is one of the best guides 
for judging how much _ exercise 
should be participated in at any one 
time. Even though muscle soreness 
is experienced when an activity is 
first started, it is not serious. It can 
help one gauge how much activity 
to indulge in at a given time. 

Menstruation is a factor to con- 
sider in a discussion of strenuous 
physical recreation activities for 
girls. It is a normal body function. 
In most cases the usual physical ac- 
tivities need not be interrupted. 
Usual activity, including swimming, 
is permissible. 

It is not uncommon for some girls 
to experience a feeling of sluggish- 
ness and heaviness just before or on 
the first day of the period. Moderate 
exercise often helps to relieve this 
feeling. In the average normal wom- 
an, slight cramping is not unusual. 
Fatigue, excessive flow, and general 
discomfort are good guides for de- 
termining how much to curtail the 
extent and severity of participation. 
The counsel of a physician should 
determine the program for girls who 
do not follow a normal pattern. 

There is a psychological consider- 
ation involved in participation, or 
lack of participation, in activities 
during menstruation. Since it is a 
normal function and since in most 
cases activity does not need to be 
restricted, girls should not feel they 
are ‘‘sick.’’ They should be aware 
that often a reasonable amount of 
activity will improve their comfort 
during this period. An objective ac- 
ceptance of this as a normal fune- 
tion will do much to aid a girl to live 
a normal life. 


7. From a health point of view should 
girls and boys participate in the same 
activities? 

Obviously football (either tackle 
or touch), baseball, ice hockey, box- 


ing, and wrestling are activities un- 


suited to girls and women. How- 
ever, other vigorous sports such as 
field hockey, lacrosse, soccer, and 
basketball are, if played under rules 
especially designed for girls, quite 
acceptable. Girls will not want to 
participate in activities in which the 
danger of injury to the reproductive 
organs or to the face is pronounced. 

Coedueational participation in an 
activity suited to both sexes is ree- 
ommended. 

Girls’ programs, however, need 
not be merely imitative of programs 
for boys. The activities, methods, 
and organizational procedures should 
be designed and adapted to meet the 
biological and social needs of girls 
and women and not merely copied 
from boys’ programs. 


8. What health factors should be con- 
sidered in the conditioning of boys and 
girls for athletics? 


Sleep, rest, nutrition, freedom 
from infection or disability and 
worry, and the application of the 
physiological principle of ‘‘warm 
up.’’ Gradually accelerating the 
rate and amount (strenuousness) of 
activity, rather than rushing to the 
maximum effort, is generally ree- 
ommended for all age groups. Fre- 
quent periods of rest as needed by 
the individual, rather than continu- 
ing activity to the point of near 
collapse, should be encouraged as a 
part of healthful conditioning pro- 
gram. 


9. Is boxing generally considered a de- 
sirable activity for school or college 
programs? 

No. Educational groups do not 
generally approve of boxing at eith- 
er the junior or senior high school 
level. Because of the danger of brain 
injury from blows to the head, box- 
ing cannot be recommended as a 
sport. No reasonable evidence has 
yet been presented to support the 
inclusion of boxing in a physical 
education program at any grade 


(Continued on page 51) 
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APRIL 8-11, 1959 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 


8:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION 

9:00 — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

10:30—STATE PRESIDENTS AND EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

9:00-12:00 noon—SCHOOL VISITA- 
TIONS 

1:30-4:00 — VISUAL EDUCATION— 
Film showing 

1:45—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

1:00-3:00—SCHOOL VISITATIONS 

4:00—CITY DIRECTORS AND SUPER- 
VISORS—Roy E. Groe, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools; Secretary: Francis Kidd, 
Minneapolis 

8:00-9:30 p.m. — FIRST GENERAL 
SESSION—Frank D. Sills, president. 
Address: “Nothing is Wrong with Me 
—Everyone Else is Crazy”—B. G. 
Gross, Industrial Relations Director of 
North Avenue-Larrabee YMCA, Chi- 
cago; Reception 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


:00—REGISTRATION 


8:00 — SECTION OFFICERS, REC- 
ORDS COMMITTEE 

9:00-10:30 — RESEARCH — Richard 
Donnelly, Univ. of Minnesota; Secre- 
tary: Doris J. O'Donnell, Univ. of Ne- 
braska. “An Analysis of Factors In- 
volved in Physical Retardation”—John 
A. Roberts, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; “The Relative 
Effectiveness of Three Methods of 
Teaching Tennis”—Doris J. O’Donnell, 
Univ. of Nebraska; “Electromyo- 
graphic Analysis of Contralateral 
Effects of Exercise of the Biceps 
Brachii”—Eugene E. Stish, Univ. of 
North Dakota; “Physical Education 
for Boys in Selected Iowa High 
Schools”—A. C. Bungaard, Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa; “Reminiscence 
and Its Effect on Learning Selected 
Badminton Skills’—Vera Young, Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, lowa; “A Study 
of Predictive Efficiency of Selected 
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CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 
STATE 

PRESIDENTS 


DELVIN NORRIS 
Kansas 


GERALDINE RUTH 
CRABBS SCHELLBERG 
South Dakota Minnesota 


- DONALD AYERS 
Wyoming 


TED KECK 
North Dakota 


M. M. MACKENZIE 
Colorado 


HELEN HARTWIG 
Missouri 


THOMAS 


BARBARA 
HALLSTROM FORKER 
Nebraska lowa 


Mental and Motor Measures and Suc- 
cess in Athletics”—-Gareth Olson, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn. 
9:00-10:30—THERAPEUTICS — Wil- 
liam Morris, Mankato, Minn., State 
College; Secretary: Mardelle Mahn, 
Iowa State College. Lecture: By Wat- 
erloo orthopedic surgeon (to be an- 
nounced) ; Discussion and Demonstra- 
tion: “Techniques in the Field of Phys- 
ical Therapy”—Fred J. Proctor, R.P.T., 
head of physical therapy, Schoitz Me- 
morial Hospital 
9:00-10:30—CAMPING—FElinor Craw- 
ford, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Secretary: Betty van der Smissen, State 
University of lowa. Panel: “How They 
Include the Teaching of Camping and 
Outdoor Skills in Their Curricular or 
Extra-Curricular Program” — high 
school teachers 
9:00-10:30—TEACHER EDUCATION 
—John C. Thompson, Lincoln, Neb., 
Public Schools; Secretary: Rosina 
Koetting, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau; “Under- 
graduate Training in Elementary Phys- 
ical Education”’—Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Film: “Design for Physical Education 
in the Elementary School”; “In-Service 
Training in Elementary Physical Edu- 
cation”—Anita Aldrich, Kansas City, 
Mo., Public Schools 
9:00-10:30—THERAPEUTICS SEC- 
TION—William E. Morris. “Correction 
and Treatment of Orthopedic Defects” 
—John Walker, M.D., and Fred J. 
Proctor, R.P.T. 
10:45-12:00—DANCE SECTION—Dor- 
othy Maxwell, Univ. of Nebraska; Sec- 
retary: Mirian Weiser, North High 
School, Denver, Colo. Business meet- 
ing. Topic: “Modern Dance for the 
College Student”; Demonstrations: 
“Techniques”—Natalie Ross, Univ. of 
North Dakota; “Composition”—Jean 
Burgess, Univ. of Minnesota 
10:45-12:15—RECREATION SECTION 
—George Stuber, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Secretary: Kenneth Wells, 
Ames, Iowa. Panel: “Joint Use of Fa- 
cilities by Schools and Recreation De- 
partments”—to be announced. 
10:45-12:15 — PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
Laura Mae Brown, Webster Groves, 
Mo., Public Schools; Secretary: Finn 
Eriksen, Public Schools, Waterloo. 
10:45-12:15 — PAST PRESIDENTS— 
Gwendolyn Drew 
12:00 noon—REUNION LUNCHEONS 


1:45-3:15 — HEALTH — Jeannette R. 
Potter, Iowa’ State Teachers College; 
Secretary: Myron Way, Public Schools, 
Fargo, North Dakota. Demonstration: 
Sixth grade health teaching—Merle 
Watts, Lowell School, Waterloo, Iowa; 
“Identifying and Solving Problems in 
Mental Health”—J. B. Joelson, execu- 
tive director, Black Hawk County 
Mental Health Center, Waterloo, Iowa 


1:45-5:00 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS — Marshall Schools, Iowa 
State Teachers College; Secretary: 
Helen Hauptfuehrer, Univ. of Minne- 
sota. Panel: “The Implications for 
Physical Education as a Result of the 
Increased Emphasis on Mathematics 
and Science”—John H. Harris, super- 
intendent of schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Guilford Collison, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Paul Brimm, principal, 
Campus School, ISTC; Mrs. James 
Graham, parent from Waterloo, Iowa; 
Judy Williams, high school student, 
West High School, Waterloo; Thelma 
Bishop, chairman, vice-president-elect, 
DGWS 
3:30-5:00—DGWS STATE CHAIRMEN 
AND OTHER DISTRICT OFFICERS 
:45-3:15—-MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND ATHLETICS — Walter 
Schwank, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Secretary: T. M. Evans, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. “The New 
12-Foot Free Throw Circle in AAU 
Basketball and the Pan-American 
Games in Chicago”—Louis G. Wilke, 
AAU, New York City; “Competitive 
Sports at the Junior High Level”— 
Roswell D. Merrick, AAHPER 
3:00-4:00 — VISUAL EDUCATION— 
Film 
6:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION— 
Anita Aldrich, president-elect, CDAH- 
PER; Presentation of Honor Awards: 
John Van Why, chairman, Honor 
Awards Committee; Address: “The 
Will to Believe’—Marcus L. Bach, 
School of Religion, State University 
of Iowa 
9:30—CONVENTION BALL 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


8:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION 


8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. — STUDENT 
LOUNGE 

8:30-10:00—CITY DIRECTORS—Roy 
E. Groe, Wichita Public Schools; Sec- 
retary: Francis Kidd, Minneapolis 

9:00-10:30 — TEACHER EDUCATION 
—John C. Thompson, Lincoln, Neb., 
Public Schools; Secretary: Rosina 
Koetting, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau. “Under- 
graduate and In-Service Training in 
Recreation”—Louis E. Means, AAH- 
PER; “Undergraduate and In-Service 
Training in Health Education”—Tom 
Smith, Moorhead State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. 

9:00-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS AND 
HEALTH — Chairman (Therapeutics 
Section) : William E. Morris, Mankato 
State College, Mankato, Minn.; Secre- 
tary: Mardelle Mahn, Iowa State 
Teachers College; Chairman (Health 
Section: Jeannette R. Potter, Iowa 
State Teachers College; Secretary: 
Myron Way, Public Schools, Fargo, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Ambassador Hotel 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


APRIL 19-23, 1959 


"ELIZABETH McHOSE 
President 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19 


1:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY—Elizabeth McHose 

8:00-9:30—FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
—Elizabeth McHose. Address: “Meet 
and Greet the New Day”—Finis E. 
Engelman, Exec. Sec., American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 

10:00-11:00—INFORMAL RECEPTION 


MONDAY, APRIL 20 


9:00-10:30—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
ALS: RECREATION—Lynn Mettler 

9:00-10:30—SAFETY EDUCATION 
SECTION—Edward R. Cooper. “How 
the High School Driver Education Pro- 
gram Contributes to Safety”’—Thomas 
A. Barker; Safety Demonstration— 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


WILLIAM GRIMSHAW 
Past-President 


JACK F. GEORGE 
President-Elect 


Carl V. Slader; “Importance of Atti- 
tudes in the Safety Program”—N. O. 
Schneider, New Jersey State Safety 
Council 

9:00-10:30 — SCHOOL DISTRICT DI- 
RECTORS AND SUPERVISORS—Na- 
poleon St. Francis, “The Challenge to 
the Administrator”—Ellis H. Champlin, 
Springfield College; “The Responsibil- 
ities of the Administrator”—Clyde E. 
Cole, New York State Dept. of Educa- 
tion 

9:00-10:30—COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
MEN—Car] E. Willgoose. “Does Physi- 
cal Education Belong in Higher Educa- 
tion?”—George W. Angell, president, 
State Univ. of New York, Plattsburgh; 
Panel: Karl C. H. Oerrmann, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Arthur G. Miller, Boston 
Univ.; James W. Moore, State Teach- 
ers College, New Haven; William F. 
Meredith, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


9:00-10:30—DANCE SECTION—Peter 
R. Wisher. “Elementary Rhythms”— 
Gladys M. Andrews, New York Univ.; 
“Folk and Square Dancing”—Cecelia 
Szakacs; “Dance and Athletics’— 
Peter R. Wisher; Discussants: Rich- 
ard Kraus; Helen Hauser; William 
Sonderland 

11:15-12:00 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION—Donald F. Bridgeman. “The 
Birthright of Children in Public 
Schools”—Max R. Goodson, dean, 
School of Educ., Boston Univ. 

1:00-2:15—-SPECIAL LUNCHEONS 


2:30-4:00—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
ALS: GENERAL—Lynn Mettler 

2:30-4:00 — COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION SECTION—James A. Wylie. 
Panel: “Success and Failures in Com- 
munity School Recreation”—Grover 
W. Mueller, city director, Phila- 
delphia; Richard S. Westgate, Na- 
tional Recreation Association; teen- 
agers 

2:30-4:00—SCHOOL HEALTH SEC- 
TION—Neva A. Allendorf. “A Second 
Look at Troublesome Children”—Mary 
I. Thorp, director, Henry Barnard 
School, Rhode Island College of Ed- 
ucation 

2:30-4:00—PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION — Edith L. Ball. 
Panel: “What Shall Be the Balance 
Between General Education and Spe- 
cialized Education in the Professional 
Curriculum?”—Neil V. Sullivan, su- 
perintendent, Public Schools, East 
Williston, N. Y.; Holger F. Kilander, 
New York Univ.; Charles Weckwerth, 
Springfield College; Benjamin Mas- 
sey, Univ. of Maryland 

2:30-4:00 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS SECTION—Yoland Klaskin. 
Panel: “Physical Education and Our 
Changing Society”—Margaret Thomas, 
director, Manpower Development Pro- 
gram, U. S. Dept. of Labor; Catherine 
Allen, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Wesley 
Ann Wallace 

4:15-5:30 — WNORC — Catherine 
Paskert 


4:15-5:30—STATE DIRECTORS 
MEETING—FEverett L. Hebel, New 
Jersey. “Trends in Plant Construction 
for Physical Education”—Cleve West- 
by, New Jersey Dept. of Education 

4:15-5:30—RESEARCH COUNCIL—T. 
Erwin Blesh. Panel: “Research Prob- 
lems in Health, Physical Education, 
and_ Recreation.”—Creighton Hale, 
research director, Little League Base- 
ball; John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ.; 
John H. Lawther, Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; Clem W. Thompson, Boston 
Univ. 

6:00-7:30—SPECIAL DINNERS 

8:00-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION—Elizabeth McHose. Address: 
“Living It Up”—Judge Harold C. 
Kessinger, Ridgewood, New Jersey 

10:00-1:00—SOCIAL DANCING 
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WILLIAM MEREDITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:60-10:30-—-AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 


ALS: PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
Efftee M. Payne, Morgan State Col- 
lege 


9:00-10:30 — MEASUREMENT AND 


EVALUATION SECTION—Elmer A. 
Gross. “How We Test and Measure 
the Pittsburgh Elementary School Pu- 
pils’—Harry Dippold; “The Physical 
Education Testing Program at Rox- 
borough Junior-Senior High School, 
Philadelphia”—W. Herbert Grigson 


9:00-10:30-—-COLLEGE HEALTH ED- 


UCATION SECTION—Josephine W. 
Hubbell. “Psychiatric Problems of 
College Students”—Charles K. Bush, 
M.D., Fellow, American Psychiatric 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


9:00-10:30—-COLLEGE AND PRIVATE 


AGENCY RECREATION SECTION— 
Harlan G. Metcalf. “A College Field 
Experience Plan’”—Kenneth C. Run- 
quist, Temple Univ. “The Role of the 
Agency in the College Field Work 
Plan”—William L. Kapa, Catholic Or- 
ganization, Wilmington, Del. 

:00-10:30—AQUATICS SECTION— 
Stanley F. Pechar. “Planning the 
Camp Waterfront Program”—Karl P. 
Schenck, American Red Cross; “In- 
cluding Synchronized Swimming in 


DONALD BRIDGEMAN 
V-P Recreation 


MAZIE V. SCANLAN 
Convention Manager 


MARY RAPPAPORT 


V-P Health 


MARION PURBECK 
Rep. to National 


the School Aquatics Program”—Betty 
Spears, Brooklyn; “Coaching the High 
School Diver”—Jack Christman, High 
School, North Towanda, N. Y. 


9:00-10:30—BOYS AND MEN’S ATH- 


LETICS SECTION—Charles T. Avedi- 
sian. “The Contribution of a Well- 
Planned Athletic Contest to Physical 
Education and Education”—Joseph E. 
Gargan, Public Schools, Hartford, 
Conn.; John L. Toner, ass’t. football 
coach, Columbia Univ.; Bernard W. 
Schneider, superintendent of Public 
Schools, Rutherford, N. J.: Discus- 
sants: Emile Hartman, Public Schools, 
New Britain; Steven Stepanin, Charle- 
roi, Pa.; George Grover, state director, 
New York 


11:15-12:30 — HEALTH EDUCATION 


DIVISION—Mary B. Rappaport, vice- 
president, Health Education. “Recent 
Contributions of Research to Health 
and Education”—Wallace Ann Wesley, 
American Medical Association 


1:00-2:15—-COLLEGE LUNCHEONS 
2:00-4:00 — EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN — Elizabeth A. 
Weber, president. Open to members of 
the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. Topic: “First Things First: 
Professional Purpose. Then Promo- 
tion”; Speaker: William Johnson, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and history of edu- 
cation, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


RAYMOND MAGWIRE 
V-P Physical Education 


2:30-4:00 — AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 


ALS: HEALTH—FEffitee M. Payne 


2:30-4:00 — INTRAMURAL ATHLET- 


N 


ICS SECTION—Robert E. Kennedy. 
“Intramurals: Planning Your Pro- 
gram”—John D. Metzger, Junior High 
School, Abington, Pa.; “The Impor- 
tance of Voluntary Leadership to a 
Commuter Type of Intramural Pro- 
gram”—J. Malcolm Simon, Newark 
College of Engineering 


:30-4:00—-RECREATION THERAPY 


SECTION — Barbara T. Waxham. 
“Recreation Planning’—Paul Haun, 
director of educational institutions and 
agencies, Trenton, N. J.; “Recreation 
for the Handicapped”—John H. Jenny, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
“Organizing Community Resources for 
the Hospital Recreation Program”— 
Benedict F. Fiore. VA Hospital, 
Northampton, Mass. 


:30-4:00 — RESEARCH SECTION— 


Clayton T. Shay. “Personality Char- 
acteristics of Physical Education Ma- 
jors in Colleges”—A. Peter LeMagolio, 
Univ. of Hartford; “An Analysis of 
the Effects of Progressive Resistive 
Exercise on the Motor Coordination of 
a Group of High School Boys”—Sidney 
Calvin, Baltimore, Md.; “Weight Lift- 
ing Records and Body Weight”—Peter 
V. Karpovich, Springfield College; 
“Personality Variables of Varsity Ath- 
letes of Selected Sports”—Richard C, 
Havel, Springfield College 


:30-5:30 — JOINT SESSION: SEC- 


ONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION SECTION—Ethel T. Kloberg. 
Topic: “Enriching Secondary Physical 
Education with Outdoor Education Ac- 
tivities. Audience participation: “Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Education Skills’— 
Host: Arthur Selverstone, Plainedge, 
N. Y.; Leader: Frank Walter, Roslyn, 
N. Y.; “Modern Field Archery in Ca. 
noeing and Outdoor Education”—Host: 
Marcia Carlson, Cleveland, Ohio, Lead- 
er: Harlan G. Metcalf, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, N. Y.; “Casting”— 
Host: John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Del., 
Leader: Clifford Netherton, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “Shotgun Shooting and 
Marksmanship”—Host: Quentin Ung- 
er, Augusta, Me., Leader: Otto Wuen- 
schel, West Reading, Pa.; “Skin and 
Aqua Lung Diving”’—Leaders: John 
H. Loret, Roslyn, N. Y., and Charles 
N. Smithline, White Plains, N. Y. 


:00-5:30—STUDENT SECTION—Ken- 


neth C. Runquist; student chairman: 
John Digregario, Temple Univ. Key- 
note Address: Glenn A. Olds, presi- 
dent, Springfield College; Student de- 
bate: “Should Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Be Eliminated 
from Schools and Colleges?” 


:15-5:30 — SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


MEETING: DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMENS SPORTS — Ethel 
Encke. Topic: State Chairmen Meet- 
ing 
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4:15-5:30—AAHPER PUBLICITY DI- 
RECTORS 

4:15-5:30 — AAHPER MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORS 

4:15-5:30—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND 1959 SECTION CHAIRMEN— 
Jack F. George 

6:00-7:30—SPECIAL DINNERS 

8:00-9:30 — AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
ALS—Efftee M. Payne. “Television 
Techniques”—Martha A. Gable, direc- 
tor of audio-visual education, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9:00-12:00—SQUARE DANCING 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00-10:30—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
ALS: SAFETY—Effitee M. Payne 

9:00-10:30—BASIC BODY MECHAN- 
ICS SECTION—Freda Phillips. “Basic 
Body Mechanics: An Interpretation”— 
Martin Rogers, State Univ. Teachers 
College, Brockport, N. Y. 

9:00-10:30 — COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION — Eleanor Aldworth. 
Topic: “Contributions of the Health 
Educator and Physical Educator to the 
Emotional Health of the Child.” “Ori- 
entation”—Minnie L. Lynn, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; “Moral and _ Spiritual 
Values”—Victoria Wagner, director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York 
City; “Viewpoint of Mental Health 
Education”—Olga Bell, mental! health 
chairman, New Jersey Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; “Viewpoint of the 
Psychiatrist” — Maurice E. Linden, 

.D., director, Division of Mental 

Health, Department of Public Health, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

9:00-10:30—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—<Annmarie 

* Anderson. Topic: “Suggestions and 
Recommendations As to What Consti- 
tutes a Sound Elementary School Phys- 
ical Education Program” 

9:00-10:30 — STATE MEMBERSHIP 
CHAIRMEN, AAHPER 

11:15-12:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Raymond B. Magwire, 
vice-president, Physical Education. 
“The Pursuit of Excellence”—Robert 
Fisler, circulation promotion manager, 
Sports Illustrated 

1:00-3:30 — FORTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY LUNCHEON — Elizabeth Mc- 
Hose. Presentation of EDA Awards: 
Ethel T. Kloberg; Entertainment: 
Catherine A. Allen, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; “Looking Backward”; “A 
Look at the Present”; “The Next Forty 
Years.” Address: “New Horizons”— 
William W. Tomlinson, vice-president, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. Intro- 
duction of 1960 president 

4:15-5:30—STATE DIRECTORS—Fv- 
erett L. Hebel, director, Health, Safety 
and Physical Education, New Jersey 
Dept. of Education. “Report on Physi- 
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cal Fitness Program in Connecticut De- 
partment of Education”; “Controver- 
sial Activities’—Everett L. Hebel, New 
Jersey Dept. of Education 
4:15-5:30—STATE ASSOCIATION OF- 
FICERS—R. Dudley Meiers. Topic: 
“What Can a State Association Do to 
Meet the Challenge of Recruitment?” 
4:15-5:30 — AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
ALS: REQUEST PROGRAM—Ffitee 
M. Payne 
6:00-7:30—-COLLEGE DINNERS 
8:00-10:00 — DANCE DEMONSTRA- 
TION—Arranged by the Dance Sec- 
tion, Peter R. Wisher, chairman 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00-10:00 — EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE (old and new) AND OFFICERS 
OF THE ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS 
—Elizabeth McHose and Jack F. 
George 

10:00-12:00 — AQUATICS DEMON- 
STRATION—Stanley F. Pechar. “Un- 


derwater Obstacle Swimming’—New 
York University students under the 
direction of L. E. Howard; “Sequence 
and Progression in the Teaching of 
Synchronized Swimming in Schools”— 
students from Abington, Pa., High 
School, under the direction of Kay 
Margerum; Atlantic City Swim Club 
demonstration, under the direction of 
Joseph Hackney, civilian defense di- 
rector, Atlantic City, and James 
Toomey, Atlantic City, N. J. 

10:00-12:00 — DANCE SECTION — 
Peter R. Wisher. “Modern Dance”— 
Harry Berenstein, Adelphi College; 
“Ballroom Dancing” — Don Begenau, 
Queens College; “Modern Jazz”’— 
Peter R. Wisher 

10:00-12:00 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Annmarie 
Anderson. Buzz Session: Problems se- 
lected from the session on Wednesday, 
April 22 

10:00-1:00 — EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE 1959-1960—Jack F. George 

1:00-2:00—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LUNCHEON * 
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FRANK LEE ROSE LAMBERTSON 
Maryland Maine 


R. BRADLEY 
New York 


J. BERTRAM KESSEL 
Massachusetts 


CARL SLADER 
Rhode Island 


R. DUDLEY MEIERS 
New Jersey 


WENDALL PARRIS 
Dist. of Columbia 


EDGAR GUEST 


Delaware 


GENEVA KEHR 
Connecticut 


ROBERT DAILEY 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
APRIL 15-17, 1959 


General Sessions and Division 
Meetings 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 

8:15-9:30 p.m.—Opening General Ses- 
sion—George P. Farkas. Address: 
“New Dimensions for American Edu- 
cation”—J. Martin Klotsche, Provost, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

9:00-10:15 — Simultaneous Division 
Meetings 

Health Education—Joseph Dzenowagis. 
Address: “Status and Trends in School 
Health Programs in the United States” 
—Fred V. Hein, American Medical 
Association 

Physical Education—Naomi Allenbaugh. 
Topic: “Physical Educators Are Vi- 
sionary.” Panel: Margaret Mordy, 
Ohio State University, Moderator; 
Esther French, Univ. of Michigan; 
Janet Wessel, Michigan State Univ.; 
Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana Univ.; Don- 
ald K. Mathews, Ohio State Univ. 

Recreation—George Seedhouse. Topic: 
“Recreation Looks to Itself in the Fu- 
ture through Professional Prepara- 
tion.” Discussion Leader: Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER. Panel: H. D. 
Edgren, Purdue Univ.; John G. Scher- 
lacher, West Virginia Univ.; Robert 
W. Tully, Indiana Univ. Summarizer: 
Ellen Harvey, Kent State Univ. 
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6:30 p.m.—Banquet—Beatrice Baird. 
Toastmaster: Jack B. Daugherty. The 
Purdue University Glee Club, Albert 
P. Stewart, conductor; Address: “What 
Can We Do about Our S.Q.?”—Ray- 
mond F, Struck, Hanover College 

FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

4:00-5:00—Combined Division Meeting 
—Robert A. McCall, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. Topic: “The Future Is 
Ours to Plan.” Panel: Paul E. John- 
son, Indianapolis Public Schools, mod- 
erator; Fred V. Hein, AMA; Margaret 
Mordy, Ohio State Univ.; Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER 

8:15-9:30 — Final General Session — 
Jack B. Daugherty. Theme: “Conven- 
tion Follies.” Participants: Outstand- 
ing physical education performers from 
the city of Indianapolis 


Health Education and Safety 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 


10:45-12:00—Elementary Health Sec- 
tion—Grace Stevens. Address: “Ele- 
mentary Health Teaching on Televi- 
sion”’—Delia Hussey, Detroit Public 
Schools; Panel: “The Children Look 
at Health”—John Hickey, Indianapolis 
Public Schools, moderator, Indianapo- 
lis Public School fifth and sixth grade 
students 

3:45-5:00—Safety Education Section— 
Howard C. Leibee. Topic: “Sound 
Safety Procedures in Sports.” Panel: 
“In Fall Sports for Elementary School 
Pupils’—Vivian S. Daugherty, Hun- 
ter School, Bloomington, Ind.; “In Fall 
Sports for Junior High Boys”—Nelson 
Lehsten, Univ. of Michigan; “In 
Spring Sports for Senior High School 
Girls”—Catherine Wolf, Riley Senior 
High School, South Bend, Ind. “In 
College and University Intramural 
Sports”’—Bernard I. Loft, Indiana 
Univ. Address: “Liability for Acci- 
dents in Sports’—Howard Leibee, 
Univ. of Michigan; Summarizer: Ber- 
nard I. Loft, Indiana Univ. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

9:00-10:15—Secondary School Health 
Section—Robert T. Kretchmar. Ad- 
dress: “Recent Major Developments in 
the Field of Medicine and Surgery”— 
William W. Bolton, M.D., Assoc. Edi- 
tor, Today’s Health 


Physical Education and Athletics 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 

2:00-5:00—Girls Athletic Association— 
Roleen Pickard, Indiana League Presi- 
dent. Address: “The GAA _ Looks 
Ahead”—Hester Beth Bland, Indiana 
State Bd. of Health; Panel: One repre- 
sentative from each of the six Midwest 
District states; Helen Hazelton, Purdue 
Univ., moderator 


2:00-5:00—Men’s Coaching Clinic— 
Robert Nipper, Shortridge High 


School, Indianapolis; L. V. Phillips, 
commissioner, Indiana High School 
Athletic Association; Robert Hinshaw, 
asst. commissioner, Indiana High 
School Athletic Association 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

2:00-3:15—Men’s Athletics Section— 
John R. LeFevre. Topic: “Problems 
Involved in Controlling Athletic Re- 
cruitment”-—A. J. Bergstrom, National 
Collegiate Association; Otto Hughes, 
University High School, Bloomington. 

2:00-4:00—Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion—Ada B. Kennard, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools. Demonstration, Part I: 
Children from Indianapolis Public 
Schools; Panel reaction: Children’s 
Reactions In a Game Setting; Demon- 
stration, Part II; Panel reaction: 
Children’s Reactions in Creative Activ- 
ity; Panel: Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office 
of Education, moderator; Delia Hus- 
sey, Detroit Public Schools; Lawrence 
Rarick, Univ. of Wisconsin; H. Tor- 
bert, Butler Univ. 

3:45-5:00 — Intramurals Section— 
George Haniford. Report: “College 
Physical Education meeting in New 
York, Dec., 1958’—Rod Grambeau, 
Univ. of Michigan; Panel: “Trends in 
Intramural Sports’—Dave Matthews, 
Bowling Green Univ.; Eva Clare 
Ohlmeyer, Glenbrook High School, 
Northbrook, Ill.; Abbie Rutledge, Pur- 
due Univ.; Robert Stumpner, Indiana 
Univ.; Richard Tiernan, Richmond, 
Ind., High School 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

8:30-10:15—Girls and Women’s Sports 
Section—Helen M. Barton. Report: 
“Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports meeting, Estes Park, Colorado” 
—Rachel Bryant, AAHPER; Thelma 
Bishop, Michigan State Univ.; Topic: 
“Now We Plan For Tomorrow”’— 
“Practice Formations for Beginning 
Badminton Skills’—Dean Summers, 
Indiana Univ.; “Progressions in Figure 
Skating Techniques for High School 
and College Classes’—Mary Hull, 
Ohio State Univ. 

9:00-10:15—Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion Section—Jay Fischer. Topic: 
“Should Schools Provide Physical Edu- 
cation for All American Youth?” Pan- 
el: Evelyn Davies, Indiana Univ.; 
Richard D. Gordin, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; Wayne Van Huss, Michigan 
State Univ. 

10:45-12:00 — Aquatics Section— 
Claryce L. Holmberg. Demonstrations: 
“Teaching Hints at the Beginning 
Swimming Level with Games and Les. 
son Plans”—Helen Westerberg, George 
Williams College, and George Wil- 
liams College students; “Teaching 
Hints for Competitive Swimming and 
Diving’—David H. Robertson, New 
Trier, Ill., High School, and three 
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members of his championship team; 
“Teaching Hints for Effective Synchro- 
nized Swimming” — Bonnie Pick, 
Northwestern Univ., and George Wil- 
liams College students 
2:30-3:45—Secondary Physical Educa- 
tion Section—George J. Kozak. Topic: 
“Do Our Students Feel Ready To 
Teach?” Moderator — Arthur S. Dan- 
iels, Indiana Univ. Panel: Leonard 
Patrick, Freshman Major Student, In- 
diana Univ.; Ronald Walden, Senior 
Major Student, Indiana Univ.; Wini- 
fred Cook, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

2:00-3:15—Outdoor Education Section 
—Edward J. Slezak. Panel: “Camping 
And Outdoor Education” — Ernest 
Blohm, exec. sec., Michigan Inter- 
Agency Council; Paul Hunsicker, 
Univ. of Michigan; Hugh Ransom, 
American Camping Assn.; Julian 
Smith, Michigan State Univ. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

10:45-12:00 — Recreation Section—R. 
E. Sternloff. Panel: “Status and Pro- 
posed Plans for Certification of Rec- 
reation Personnel” — Pat Dawson, 
Jamesville, Wisc.; Martin Nading, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Al Sapora, Univ. ‘of 
Illinois 


Other Programs 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 

2:00-5:00—Dance Section—Mary Fee. 
Topic: “Dance Techniques and Com- 
position for Men.” Demonstration: 
Willis W. Ward, Univ. of Illinois; 
dance participants — students, Ball 
State Teachers College, and members 
of Lettermen’s Club, Howe High 
School, Indianapolis 

THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

10:45-12:00—Administration and Su- 
pervision Section—Robert H. Harper. 
Topic: “A School System Plans for 
School Camping.” “Fundamental Phi- 
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losophies of School Camping”—Rey- 
nold E. Carlson, Indiana Univ.; “Oper- 
ating A School Camp Program”— 
William ‘Howenstine, Shaker Heights 
School Camp, Cleveland, Ohio 


10:45-12:00—Professional Preparation 
Section—Lawrence Rarick. Panel: 
“Teacher Preparation — Pointing 
toward the Future.” Arthur S. Daniels, 
Indiana Univ.; Ann J. Jewett, Univ. of 
Illinois; Gelinda Vescolani, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisc., Public Schools; Robert 
Yoho, State Dept. of Health, Indianap- 
olis 


2:00-3:15—Research Section I—Henry 
J. Montoye. “Strength Exercise, Tol- 
erance, and Psychological Factors of 
Adults”—Jay Bender, Univ. of Illinois; 
“Effect of Dietary Supplements on 
Physical Fitness Performance and 
Cardiovascular Tests of Young Boys 
in Connection with a Strenuous Pro- 
gram of Physical Training”’—T. K. 
Cureton and F. B. Roby, Univ. of 
Illinois; “Cardiovascular Anomolies 
and Performance Tolerances in Farm- 
ers”—W. H. M. Morris, Purdue Univ.; 
“Effect of Overload Training on Verti- 
cal Jumping Ability’— Wayne Van 
Huss and Leslie Gratton, Michigan 
State Univ.; “Frequency Distribution 
and Standards of Anthropometric and 
Physical Performance Measures in Col- 
lege Women”—Janet Wessel, Richard 
Nelson, and Evelyn Dillin, Michigan 
State Univ. 


3:45-5:00 — Research Section II] — 
George F. Cousins. “Prediction of 
Treadmill Running Performance from 
Oxygen Intake and Debt Data”— 
Eugene Doroschuk, Edmund Bernauer, 
and James Bosco, Univ. of Illinois; 
“The Effect of the Interval between 
Paired Auditory-Visual Stimuli upon 
Successive Reaction-Time Responses” 
—Walter Kroll, Indiana Univ.; “Effect 
of Warm-up Performance in the 440- 
Yard Dash”’—D. K. Mathews, Ohio 
State Univ.; “Some Characteristics of 
Drinkers and Non-drinkers among 
Former College Letter Winners and 
Nonletter Winners”—H. J. Montoye, 
W. Van. Huss, and M. Zuidema, Michi- 
gan State Univ.; “A Study of Reaction 
Time Measures to a Kinesthetic and a 
Visual Stimulus for Selected Groups of 
Athletes and Nonathletes” — James 
Wilkinson, Southern Illinois Univ. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


2:30-3:45—Student Section — Dwight 
Tallman. ' Panel: “A Look to the Fu- 
ture of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation”’—A. A. Esslinger, 
Univ. of *Oregon, moderator; Karl 
Bookwalter, Indiana Univ.; Charles 


Hotel Reservation Blanks for All Districts 
Appeared in the January 1959 JOHPER. 
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Cowell, Purdue Univ.; Forst Fuller, 
DePauw Univ.; Sid Robinson, Indiana 
Univ.; Summarizer: Janet Kishman, 
DePauw Univ. 


Special Activities 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 
10:00-11:30—Midwest Board of Direc- 


tors 

10:00-11:30 — Midwest Nominating 
Committee 

12:00—Midwest Past Presidents Lunch- 
eon 

2:00-3:30—Midwest Representative As- 
sembly 

4:00-5:30—State Officers Meeting 

10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m.—Dance—Social 
and Square Dancing 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 


12:00 — Indiana State Association 
Luncheon 

12:00 — Wisconsin State Association 
Luncheon 


10 p.m.-1:00 a.m.—Dance—Social 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


7:30—Indiana University School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Alumni Breakfast 
1:00-2:30—New Representative Assem- 
bly 
5:00-6:00—New Board of Directors 
5:15-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa Dinner 


CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 


(Continued from page 38) 


North Dakota. Report with Demonstra- 
tion: “The Relationship of the Pro- 
gram for the Handicapped to the 
Health Program in the Public Schools” 
—William D. Otterman, executive sec- 
retary, Cerro Gordo County Soc. for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Mason 
City. 

9:00-10:30—-DANCE — Dorothy Max- 
well, Univ. of Nebraska; Secretary: 
Mirian Weiser, North High School, 
Denver, Colo. “Trends in Social 
Dance”—Group participation led by 
Betty Toman, Iowa State College; 
“Evaluation in Social Dance”—Group 
discussion led by Phyllis Harris, Univ. 
of Wisconsin 

10:45-12:15—-CAMPING—FElinor Craw- 
ford, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Secretary: Betty van der Smissen, 
State University of lowa. Display-Dem- 
onstration-Discussion of aids for the 

_ teaching of camping and _ outdoor 

skills 

10:45-12:15—GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS AND MEN’S' PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS— 


Chairman (Girls and Women’s 
Sports): Marshall Schools, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Secretary: Helen Hauptfuehrer, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chairman (Men’s Physical Education 
and Athletics): Walter Schwank, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Secre- 
tary: T. M. Evans, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. Demonstration: Co- 
recreational Volleyball using new rules 
for girls, by Mardelle Mohn, Campus 
School, ISTC; Discussion; Demonstra- 
tion: Nissen Trampoline 
12:00 noon—REUNION LUNCHEONS 
2:15-3:45—PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Laura 
Mae Brown, Webster Groves, Mo., Pub- 
lic Schools; Secretary: Finn Eriksen, 
Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa 
2:15-3:45 — RESEARCH — Richard J. 
Donnelly, Univ. of Minnesota; Secre- 
tary: Doris J. O’Donnell, Univ. of Ne- 
braska. Business meeting and election 
of officers. “The Effect of Swimming 
on Selected Obese College Women as 
Determined by Specific Anthropometric 
Measurements” — Lela June Stoner, 
Univ. of Minnesota; “An Analysis of 
Somatotypes of Boys Aged 12 to 17 
Years”—J. E. Lindsay Carter, State 
University of Iowa; “A Survey of Re- 
cruitment and Selection Practice and 
Procedures of Women Physical Educa- 
tors in Colleges and Universities”—La- 
Vernia Jorgensen, Univ. of South Da- 
kota; “Personality Characteristics of 
High School Wrestlers” Edward A. 
Brown, Univ. of Minnesota; “The Ef- 
fect of Rapid Weight Loss on Selected 
Physiologic Responses of Wrestlers”— 
Harold J. Nichols, Iowa State College 
2:15-3:45 — RECREATION — George 
Stuber, Clayton, Mo., High School; 
Secretary: Kenneth Wells, Ames, Iowa. 
Address: Louis E. Means, AAHPER 
vice-president for recreation; Election 
of section officers 
2:15-3:45—STUDENT SECTION—4Ad.- 
viser: Jean Bontz, Iowa State Teachers 
College. Co-chairmen: Kathryn Korns 
and LeRoy Crawford. Address: Dr. 
Donald Howard. Student Panel: (mem- 
bers and consultants to be selected) 
4:15-6:00—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
5:30-7:30—STUDENT SECTION DIN- 
NER. Address: President Weeks 
7:00-7:45—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


8:00—CONVENTION DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


10:00—SQUARE DANCING 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 


9:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
Barbara Forker, president, Iowa AH- 
PER. Convention Brunch and Round- 
table: Sponsored by IAHPER and Stu- 
dent Section; Participants: Roswell D. 
Merrick, AAHPER; Louis E. Means, 
AAHPER. * 
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We Can Serve the 
Students with Disabilities 


Here’s how one university worked out a 
successful plan for involving handicapped 
students in activities programs... 


AGNES M. HOOLEY 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


GREATER PERCENT of high 
school graduates than ever be- 
fore is coming into the classrooms 
of: college professors—and into our 
gymnasiums, onto our fields, and into 
our locker rooms. Daily they cue up 
outside ‘our office doors, and those 
who predict professionally tell us 
that this influx is ‘‘here to stay.’’ 
Added to the problems presented 
by just sheer numbers is the new, 
more accepting attitude toward the 
handicapped by the general public. 
Yearly, more students with physical 
deviations from the normal join the 
freshman ranks, vying with their 
more fortunate peers for the educa- 
tion which they feel they must have 
in our highly competitive society. 
Figures at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity show this trend: between 
1954 and 1957, enrollment of fresh- 
men and sophomore women increased 
38.7 percent. During the same peri- 
od, and for the same group, the num- 
ber of handicapped students with 
disabilities increased from 35 to 62, 
or 56 percent. 
Physical educators must come to 
grips with this problem. How, with 
the little time left us by larger class- 


Dr. Hooley is associate professor 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation, in charge of the correc- 
tive program in physical education. 
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es, longer office hours, and more eler- 
ical and committee duties, can we 
serve the students with disabilities, 
who are more numerous, and more 
desirous of eounseling with regard 
to their health, physical education, 
and recreation programs, than ever 
before? 


Counseling Services Increased 


This anticipated predicament 
faced us at Bowling Green State 
University three years ago. But, de- 
spite the increases indicated above, 
we are proud to report that we have 
increased our counseling services to 
the handicapped. At the present 
time, over 99 percent of the women 
who are members of the freshman 
and sophomore classes are enrolled 
in physical education, and many of 
them are active in the intramural 
program of clubs and leagues. The 
nonparticipating .005 percent in- 
clude only those who are limited to 

We do not feel that our program 
is unique, nor perhaps is its success. 
Nevertheless, we believe that a re- 
view of the steps through which we 
have proceeded over a period of 
three years may be of interest and 
of assistance to others. 


Step I. In September 1954 a con- 
ference was held for the purpose of 
discussing the place of the student 
with disabilities within the physical 
education and reereation program. 
The meeting was attended by the 
University physicians, the Hospital 
administrator, a representative of 


the men’s department of physical 
education, and the author, represent- 
ing the women’s department. The 
minutes of this and subsequent meet- 
ings of the same personnel reaffirm 
the belief of the group in the Univer- 
sity policy that all students shall 
participate in the required program 
of physical education, or in what- 
ever program is substituted for the 
regular program, subject to the ap- 
proval of the physicians and the 
departments of physical education. 


Restricted Card Proves Useful 


Considerable time was spent in 
evaluating a ‘‘restricted card,’’ the 
means by which information con- 
cerning the student’s difficulties and 
suggested programs could be com- 
municated from the examining phy- 
sician to the person in charge of the 
proper registration of the students 
in each department of physical edu- 
cation. 

The card in use today has space 
for the student’s name, classification, 
and campus address; the date (of 
examination) and physician’s signa- 
ture; the restriction: permanent, se- 
mester ; other; and date of re-exami- 
nation. The card states: ‘‘Student 
may participate in Group or 
activities checked.’’ Then follow five 
groups of activities, designated for 
men or women or both, ranging from 
vigorous sports to rest and limited 
swimming. On the reverse side of 
the card is kept a record of the activ- 
ities for which the student registers 
as he progresses from semester to 
semester. The cards are maintained 
by the staff member in the physical 
education department who is desig- 
nated in charge of restricted stu- 
dents’ programs. 


Step IT. Agreement was obtained 
from academic deans that permission 
to be excused from physical educa- 
tion requirements would not be 
made by them and that handicapped 
students requesting such permission 
would be directed to the University 
physicianis. 


Step III. The system of operation 
that was then devised is as follows: 
An original and two copies of the 
card of the ‘‘restricted’’ student are 
made out at the Hospital. The origi- 
nal remains there ; a copy is given to 
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the student; the third is sent to the 
physical education department in 
which the student would do his or 
her work. Physical education de- 
partment personnel are shown the 
department file in which cards are 
kept and are impressed with their 
responsibility in knowing the devia- 
tions and limitations of those in 
their classes who are listed as ‘‘re- 
stricted’’ students. 

Rare indeed was the handicapped 
student with a disability who was 
permitted by the University physi- 
cians to participate in none of the 
usual physical education course of- 
ferings. For such a student, substi- 
tutes, such as first aid and accident 
prevention, or a course in sports ori- 
entation, were worked out by the 
student, the dean of his college, and 
the department of physical educa- 
tion. To facilitate this unusual sub- 
stitution process, additional copies 
of the ‘‘restricted card’’ were sent 
-to the dean of the college in which 
the student was enrolled, and to the 
University registrar. 

Step IV. Through a combination 
of group meetings, individual con- 
ferences, and memorandums sent 
through the campus mail to handi- 
capped students, these students were 
gradually won over to the idea of 
facing their problems realistically 
and cooperating in attempts to solve 
them. Eventually, they were ready, 
psychologically, to enroll when oth- 
ers enrolled, bringing their cards 
with them to the registration desk. 

The memorandum which is sent to 
a student as soon as the Hospital has 
sent a ‘‘restricted card’’ for her to 
the women’s department of physical 
education appears below. This is a 
sample of many such communica- 
tions sent from the men’s and wom- 
en’s departments, in an effort to 
acquaint the student with his re- 
sponsibilities. They are intended 
also to give him a sense of security 
in the care and interest of those 
adults on the campus who must 
exert judgment concerning his par- 
ticipation in activity. 

Dear Student: 

I have received a ‘‘restricted card’’ 
from the Campus Hospital which indicates 
that you are limited in amount and kind 
of physical education activity in which 
you may engage. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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pubber-censtructed athletic products 


In the following four-page folder you will find information 
on the variety of Pennsylvania Athletic Products especially 
created for physical education, intramural and varsity 
activities. Keep this folder for reference at requisition time 

. when you specify Pennsylvania Athletic Products you 
do yourself and your players a favor. 


ennsylvania 


TEACHING AIDS 


In addition to the finest products, Pennsylvania also 
offers valuable educational material to coaches and instruc- 
tors. Use the coupon to request items that fit your program. 


Excellent for teaching basic 
fundamentals to elementary 
age-groups in classroom 


BASKETBALL 
AND FOOTBALL 
SKILL BOOKS 


BULLETIN BOARD SERIES 


Sequence photos and details on 
developing specific athletic skills. 
Ideal for in-season posting on 
secondary-school locker room or 
gymnasium bulletin boards. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS - BOX 951 - AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me indicated quantities of Pennsylvania Athletic 
Products literature. 
Skill Books Basketball Football 
Bulletin Board Folders. . Basketball Volleyball 
Football Softball 
Track & Field Tennis 


Pennsylvania catal 


Name. 

School__ 

Addr 
City. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION + AKRON, OHIO: 


7 THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


| 
or gym. 
\ 
| 


Approved and accepted for official varsity play by the NCAA and Nationa 
Federation of State High School Rules Committee. 


PENNSYLVANI 


PENNBILT PB-6 BASKETBALLS AND PF-6 FOOTBALLS 
ARE SCORING WITH COACHES WHO PUT PERFORMANCE FIRST 


PF-6 PENNBILT FOOTBALL 


Custom Made from start to finish. Perfected GRIP- 
GRAIN cover is designed to give perfect feel, sure 


ball handling and better passing, rain or shine. The 
Pennbilt multiply carcass L. built for longer wear and OFFICIAL 
shape retention . assures an official ball always. LE 


Available in full molded “PASS. GRIP lace or leather 
LOK-LACE. 


PERFORMANS! 


pENNSY 


pail. 


OFFICIAL 
g\ZE-WEIGHT \ 


PERFORMANCE 


PB-6 PENNBILT BASKETBALL 


——— The PB-G basketball with its performance-proven Grip- 
Grain cover and widened seams gives perfect feel, con- 
trolled ball handling, accurate passing and shooting. 


NSYLY, The built-in superiority of Pennbilt 5-ply, 5-pole con- 
struction assures long, shape-retaining wear. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MADE 
PENNBILT 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

A Division of 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 


951 Akron, Ohio 
PB-6Y PENNBILT BASKETBALL Boxes 
Identical in design and construction with the PB-6, : Export Sales Office 
215 Wicksteed Ave. Toronto 17, Ontario 


where split second timing and instant player reaction 
are required. 


\ 
3 
\\\\ 
X cus 


ENNSYLVANIA 
. THE RIGHT BALL FOR EVERY AGE! 


pENNSTEVANI« 


PENNBILT« 


SOCCER 
wade Sau 


PS-6 
OF 


PBT-6 TOURNAMENT 
BASKETBALL 
Varsity practice ball featuring fabric 


construction for longer shape reten- 
tion. Newly styled pebble grained 


PS-6 PENNBILT 
SOCCER BALL 


The finest, toughest soccer ball built! 


PFC-6S CHAMPIONSHIP The carcass is custom built for strength 


cover. Official size, weight and per- FOOTBALL and shape retension. The 18-section 

formance. pattern striped cover is extra scuff- 
Multi - ply, high tensile fabric con- resistant. 100% water-proof. Official 
struction. Grip-Grain cover .. . size, weight and performance. 


perfect feel, non-slip, sure handling. 
100% waterproof, plays dry, rain or 
shine. Official size, weight, perform- 
ance. Same construction in plain tan 
cover (PFC-G). 


AM 


PBC-6 CHAMPIONSHIP PSC-6 CHAMPIONSHIP 


BASKETBALL 
Preferred for physical education pro- i PFC-4 INTERMEDIATE ee sis . 
grams and intramural competition. CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL Built P, eae the ernie ied 
cpver hes The standardized football for ap- ply fabric carcass, Waterproof cover. 
raised pebble grain for perfect fee! — —" High and Elementary Official size, weight and performance. 


and handling. Official size, weight 
and performance. Available in white, 


PBC-oW. 


Ideal for intramural touch football. 
100% waterproof. 


PTC-6 CHAMPIONSHIP 


TETHERBALL 
PBC-4 JR. SIZE Built to take the pounding. of this 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALL FOOTBALL game. Extra strong fixture for rope 
A small ball for small boys. Same attachment is ae into | oa. 
gg high quality as all Championship “tize, ‘weight, ‘per: 
skills. The PBC-4B Championship is formance. 


official for all ‘Biddy’’ games. 


pvc-6 


j OFFICIAL 
SIZE-WEIGHT 
rs PV-6 PENNBILT PVC-6 CHAMPIONSHIP | PERFORMANCE | 
VOLLEYBALL 


VOLLEYBALL 


PERFORMANCE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


voueY 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


This new style Pennbilt 12-panel 
volleyball combines perfect 
“feathery feel’’ and rugged 
strength for all levels of play. 
Official size, weight, performance. 


New style, 12-panel cover is 
scuff-proof, 100% waterproof and 
washable. The PVC-6 gives top- 
notch performance for indoor or 
outdoor play. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
on 


Preferred for Performance! 


OFFICIAL 
Ms 
| 
OFFICIAL 
Witte, . 
‘Sou 
— | 
— j 
save 
~ 


PBK-6 KEYSTONE { = 
BASKETBALL PFK-6 KEYSTONE 
FOOTBALL 


The ideal basketball for all indoor and outdoor 


courts. Multi - ply fabric construction. Official Outstanding football for intramural practice 
size, weight. Long wearing, pebble grain sur- play. Long wearing, multi-ply fabric construc- 
face — retains shape under all playing condi- tion. Official size, weight, performance. Scuff- 
tions. 100% waterproof. Available in yellow, proof, ‘natural feel” pebble grain cover . . . 
PBK-GY. Available in Jr. Size (PBK-4). holds its shape, bounces back full of life. 100% 
waterproof . . . plays dry in wet weather. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
KEYSTONE 

KEYSTONE 


OFFICIAL 


\ 
PSK-6 KEYSTONE ~ PVK-6 KEYSTONE 


SOCCER BALL a VOLLEYBALL 
Built to official specifications. 18 - panel construc- Tough, strong, scuff-proof, long-wearing ball de- 
tion. Extra strong, extra tough, scuff-proof, water- signed for general play. Multi-ply, 18-panel con- 
proof cover. PSK-4 Junior size soccer ball (not struction. Perfectly balanced, “feathery feel” for 
illustrated) ideal as a utility ball for lower grades. accorate finger-tip control. Ideal for indoors and 


outdoors. Official. 


PGB-5 
Only in Red Also Available in Red 


° 


PGB-13 
Also Avhilable in Green 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAYGROUND BALLS 


Ideal for all-around play in schools, playgrounds, 
and camps. Made of heavy gauge, long-playing rub- 
ber compound . . . for resilience and lively bounce. 1 

Equipped with highest quality liquid center valve. PGB-10 PGB-8 2 PGB-7 


Also Available in Red Also Available in Red Also Available in Red 


BUILT BETTER... PLAY LONGER 


Y Coaches and pj 
WARS) 
\ 
| 
om 


PIC-9 SOFTBALL 


PIC-10 SOFTBALL 


Highest quality long fiber kapok 
wound with a high tensile, 


Nine inch, top quality softball 
. . white molded cover and 
jong fiber kapok filled for shape 


stretchless, cotton yarn. The white 
molded cover is scuff - proof, 


waterproof and washable. 10 inch 


ge 


Pic-I2 


PIC-12 SOFTBALL 


Popular on playgrounds every- 
where. This white molded scuff- 
proof cover, plus finest kapok 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
SOFTBALLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SOFT-SOFT BALL 


tad 
PIC-125y 


PIC-12S SOFTBALL 


An extra soft, 
on small playgrounds . . . K 


softball for play 
apok 


center and white, 


long wearing 


retention. fiber center is top quality all 


the way. Official 12” size. 


diameter. 


molded cover. 


TER 


2 
CNS 
\ Zo 
PENNSYLVANIA P ENNSYLVANIA BB-90 BASEBALL 
S-INCH KAPOK CENTER '0-INCH KAPOK CENTER A rugged rubber cov for 
school and sandlot \The cushioned 
‘ cork center is wos with strong, cdrd for 
6 extra strength. “stitches to break} scuff- 
h 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TENNIS BALLS 


BLUE GOOSE Shuttlecochs 


America’s most famous tournament - grade 
shuttle. Precision-built, available in round 
or pointed feathers. Tubes of 3, or 12 with 
humidifier. 


20% MORE WEAR 


Nylon* Dacron treated wool 
felt cover provides unequalled nap 
wearability. 

The ball that owtlasts all others 
on any playing surface. 

True flight for life 
of the ball. 
Another reason 
why Pennsylvania is the 

world’s largest 


PENN CARLTON PLASTIC 
of tennis 
Economical, long-wearing, long-playing plastic shuttlecock. Ideal for in- balls. 


structional purposes. Three to a tube. 


Six additional qualities of feathered shuttlecocks are available at your 
Pennsylvania dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC 


A DIVISION OF 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


PRODUCTS. 
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Answers to Health Questions 
In Physical Education 


(Continued from page 36) 


level. It remains a dangerous and 
undesirable activity. 

Aside from the grave possibility 
of brain injury from blows to the 
head, boxing leaves much to be de- 
sired from an educational or cul- 
tural standpoint. It is the only sport 
in which the object is the ‘‘knock- 
out’’—uneonsciousness of the oppo- 
nent. No other sport aims at such 
destruction and indignity. Its ob- 
ject is humiliation and injury. As 
such it has no place in a program of 
physical education which aims at the 
development of each individual 
within a culture devoted to the pres- 
ervation of human values. 


10. Should showers be taken after 
participation? 


Yes. This is important for social 
reasons and for health reasons. 

Avoiding offensive body odor and 
washing away perspiration and dirt 
do not, need detailed explanation. 
Because of the importance of social 
acceptability, a girl should take a 
shower or bath when she is men- 
struating. Contrary to an out-moded 
belief, a shower or a bath will not 
injure a girl when she is menstruat- 
ing. 

Ending a shower with cool (ap- 
proximately room temperature) 
water will help when one is going 
out into cold weather after shower- 
ing. Waiting until one has cooled 
off to normal temperature is recom- 
mended. Other precautions include 
a thorough drying of body and hair 
and protection of the head in cold 
weather. 


11. What kind of first aid may 
coaches, trainers, and teachers of 
physical education give to pupils in- 
jured in physical education classes or 
in athletics? 


Physical education teachers and 
athletic coaches should be qualified 
to administer and should administer 
only first aid as defined by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The only exceptions 
should be when first aid is rendered 
under the immediate supervision of 
a physician. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


In all schools the policy to be fol- 
lowed in such instances should be 
written, well known to all, and ap- 
proved by both the Board of Edu- 
cation and Medical Society. Ap- 
proval and agreement on such mat- 
ters will frequently prevent danger- 
ous practices on the part of unquali- 
fied personnel and serious misunder- 
standings, and perhaps litigation, 
between parties involved. 


12. Who should assume the responsi- 
bility for permitting a player to return 
to competition or regular physical edu- 
cation activities after absence due to 
injury or illness? 


The medical adviser to the school 
or family physician, depending on 
local policy, should assume this re- 
sponsibility. The coach and teacher 
of physical education should not at- 
tempt to judge when an injury is 
sufficiently recovered, a wound 
healed, or an illness cured to permit 
participation in strenuous physical 
activity, since such judgment in- 
volves medical diagnosis. 


13. What factors need to be consid- 
ered in determining the desirability of 
interscholastic athletic competition for 
youths below the high school (ninth 
grade) level? 


Factors relating to health, prin- 
ciples of child growth and develop- 
ment, and educational philosophy 
and practice all need to be consid- 
ered. Evidence relating to the health 
aspects of interscholastic athletic 
participation for youths below the 
high school (ninth grade) level is 
difficult to evaluate. Little controlled 
research is available, and interpre- 
tations are frequently conflicting. 
Judgment on the matter must, there- 
fore, give thorough consideration to 
to knowledge we have of child de- 
velopment and educational factors. 
The Joint Committee, after review- 
ing pertinent information in these 
areas, believes that there are good 
reasons for recommending emphasis 
on a broad program of intramural 
sports as the best means of meeting 
the needs of youth at this age level. 

(Continued on next page) 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
announces 


1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


First Term—June 12-July 19 
Second Term—July 20-August 22 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Three-week Intensive Course (June 20- 
July 17): 
The School Health Program 
Edward 8B. Johns, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
Three-week Intensive Course (July 20- 


August 7): 
Education for Fitness 
Frank D. Sills, State University of lowa. 
Courses in Dance (June 15-July 19): 


Modern dance techniques, Ruth Currier, Professional 
Dancer, and company. Also course: in Western Square 
and Round Dance, and Ballroom Dancing. 


Mountain Recreation 
Outstanding Creative Arts and 
Lecture Series Programs. 


VISITING LECTURERS 
Additional lecturers are: 


Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota; 

Betty McCue, Oberlin College; 

Margie Hanson, Minneapolis Public Schools; 

John Thompson, Lincoln Public Schools; 

Jackson Anderson, Recreation Consultant, AAHPER. 
For further information and a Summer ion Bulletin, 
write to the Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 27, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
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Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 


Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain 
due to the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber 
base with replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


‘Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


Answers to Health Questions 

(Continued from previous page) 
14. How do factors of child growth 
and development relate to the deter- 
mination of desirable athletics for 
children and youth below the ninth 
grade level? 

It is well known that youth at this 
level are generally undergoing rapid 
growth with consequent physiologi- 
eal and psychological imbalance. 
Also, growth in itself is an energy- 
demanding and _ vitality-consuming 
process. It follows that although 
physical activity, which is necessary 
to healthy growth, should not be un- 
duly restricted, neither should it be 
overdone. 

In addition, there are vast differ- 
ences in stages of maturation in 
groups of similar chronoligical age. 
Individual growth is sporadic in pat- 
tern, and size is no indication of 
physiological or psychological ma- 
turity. This means that there is no 
easy or practical way to match in- 
dividuals on a maturity basis for 
athletic competition. 


15. What type of athletic program is 
educationally desirable in the late 
elementary and junior high school 
years? 

Schools have an obligation to af- 
ford all youth an equal opportunity 
to experience wholesome sports par- 
ticipation as part of the learning 
process. From this standpoint, the 
late elementary and early junior 
high school years should provide a 
period of exploration for both boys 
and girls in a wide variety of ath- 
letic activities. It is during these 
years that lifelong habits of partici- 
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pation in physical activity may be 
founded. Emphasis on spectator- 
type organization with stress on a 
few so-called major sports may re- 
strict participation to only a few 
activities. 


16. How can human and physical re- 
sources for education through athletics 
best be used in the late elementary 
and junior high school years? 


Opportunities to compete in well- 
organized athletic programs should 
be open to all boys and girls at this 
age level. Intensive programs of 
interscholastic athletics in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools are 
likely to monopolize budget facilities 
and leadership services. In the ma- 
jority of elementary and junior high 
schools, facilities for athletics and 
finances and professional personnel 
to supervise them are relatively lim- 
ited. As a result, where interscholas- 
tic sports are fostered, a dispropor- 
tionate share of facilities, services, 
and funds may be devoted to this. 


17. What is the educational role of 
athletics at these levels? 


The great majority of educators 
agree that competitive sports can 
have an important and useful role 
in upper elementary grades and 
junior high school. They promote 
school morale and provide whole- 
some recreational outlets. However, 
they must be kept in proper per- 
spective if they are to serve these 
purposes. At this level youth are 
particularly impressionable but at 
the same time are building attitudes 
and developing a sense of compara- 
tive values. Care should be taken to 


assure that intellectual and other 
phases of the school program—so- 
cial, athletic—are kept in balance. 


18. What safeguards are necessary to 
protect youthful participants in com- 
petitive athletics? 


For proper protection of youthful 
athletes in any form of competitive 
sports it is essential that the games 
be properly modified and that play- 
ers be: (1) medically certified for 
participation, (2) old enough to ac- 
quire the necessary skills, (3) ma- 
ture enough to understand the rules 
and regulations, (4) properly condi- 
tioned, (5) adequately equipped, 
(6) matched as nearly as possible, 
and (7) under proper leadership 
and continuing supervision. 

If a school or community decides 
to carry on intensified interscholas- 
tie programs of athletics for imma- 


ture players, protection of the young 


athletes becomes necessary. Recom- 
mended measures are the same as 
those for high school athletics, but 


because of the youth of players they 


are even more essential: 


1. A health examination should be re- 
quired previous to participation, preferably 
on a seasonal basis, with annual examina- 
tion a minimum requirement. 

contests involving activities where the in- 
jury hazard is pronounced. 

3. A contestant who has been ill or in- 
jured should be readmitted to participa- 
tion only on the written recommendation 
of a physician. 

4. A contestant upon returning to par- 
ticipation after illness or injury should be 
carefully observed, and if there is any 
doubt as to his condition he should im- 
mediately be referred to. a physician. 

5. In ease of head, neck, or spine in- 


jury, or suspicion thereof, the player: 
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2. A physician should be present at all. 
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should be removed from play, placed at 
rest, and be given the immedate attention 
of a physician. 

6. The coach (faculty member in 
charge) should be competent in first aid 
and thoroughly versed in sports condition- 
ing and training. It is also strongly ree- 
ommended that all players be given basic 
instruction in first aid. 

7. Every school should have a written 
policy regarding the responsibility for in- 
jury incurred in athletics, and this policy 
should be known to all participants, their 
parents, and other responsible adults. 

8. The best obtainable protective equip- 
ment should be provided for all partici- 
pants, and special attention should be 
given to proper fitting of such equipment. 

9. Competition should take place only 
between teams of comparable ability, and 
playing seasons should be limited to rea- 
sonable duration. 

10. No preseason games should be 
played until players are well drilled in 
fundamentals and have had a minimum of 
two weeks of physical conditioning. 

11. Playfields should meet standard re- 
quirements for size of area, playing sur- 
faces, and facilities for safety, and all 
reasonable precautions should be taken to 
prevent accidents. 

12. Contests should be selected and 
rules and lengths of playing periods should 
be ‘such that they will not overtax the 
physical abilities of the students concerned. 


19. Why is a variety of activities basic 
to a desirable physical education pro- 
gram? 

The benefits of exercise are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this pamphlet. 
In addition to offering the general 
advantages of exercise, a program 
should be varied so as to provide an 
opportunity for persons to learn a 
variety of skills. A knowledge of 
several skills permits one to select 
recreational activity after leaving 
high school and college. Since good 
physical condition cannot be stored, 
continued participation in activity 
is essential for optimum health. 

Many activities in a program sat- 
isfies the desires of many students 
rather than a small highly skilled 
minority. 


20. Should physical education be a re- 
quirement in the college curriculum? 


A college physical education pro- 
gram that provides opportunity for 
students to understand why physi- 
eal recreation is important, to de- 
velop and maintain vigor, to develop 
skill and an interest in sports and 
activity for leisure now and in the 
future is a necessary part of educa- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tion. This is especially true because 
of the importance of exercise in our 
‘*nush-button’’ type of living and in 
maintaining health in the aging. By 
learning recreational activity skills, 
people are more prone to continue 
active recreation after leaving 
college. 

Since the college day is scheduled 
with much activity, study, and ten- 
sion, a period of recreational activity 
is especially desirable. 


GOOD READING 
Each of the answers developed in 
this brief publication can be backed 
up by more extensive reading if one 
is interested. Here are references 
on some of the main points covered : 


Policies and Plans 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (NEA). Health in Schools. 
AASA Yearbook. Rev. ed. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1951. 

ANDERSON, C. L. School Health Practice. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1956. 

BooKWALTER, Karu W. and CaRoLyNn W., 
eds. Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth. Washington, D. C.: American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1956. 

BROWNELL, Cuirrorp L. Principles of 
Health Education Applied. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1949. 

CoWELL, CHARLES, and HAzELTON, HELEN. 
Curriculum Designs in Physical Educa- 
tion. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 1955. 

DANIELS, ARTHUR S. Adapted Physical 
Education. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. 

ForsyTHE, CHARLES, and Duncan, Ray O. 
The Administration of Physical Educa- 
tion. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 1951. 

HueHes, WILLIAM LEONARD, and FRENCH, 
EstHer. The Administration of Physi- 
cal Education for Schools and Colleges. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education (NEA and AMA). School 
Health Services. Washington, D. C.: 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation, 1955. 

National Committee on School Health 
Policies. Suggested School Health Poli- 
cies. 3rd ed. Washington, D. C.: Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
eation (NEA and AMA), 1956. 

OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT. Physical Educa- 
tion. Rev. ed. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 

School Health Education. Rev. 
ed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 

StrarrorD, GEORGE T., and KELLY, ELLEN 
Davis. Preventive and Corrective Phys- 
ical Education. 3rd ed. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. 

(Continued on next page) 


New 
teaching guide 
on 
menstrual health 


TO FACT 


—have you sent for it? 


“From Fiction to Fact’’ was written in 
response to countless requests from 
teachers all over the country. It is 
offered as a workable teaching guide 
for all who are helping girls grow into 
healthy womanhood. 

Medically documented, reviewed by 
educators, nurses and physicians — 
“From Fiction to Fact’’ is an entirely 
new teaching guide on menstrual 
health — written in simple, concise 
language which you can transmit di- 
rectly to your students. 

Every area of menstrual health edu- 
cation is covered—anatomy and phys- 
iology, menstrual hygiene, pertinent 
historical facts, ancient taboos and 
superstitions which still exist today. 

The guide is liberally illustrated with 
anatomical diagrams, and, of particular 
importance to teachers, is a special 
section of questions and answers, high- 
lighting areas of misconceptions often 
encountered in the classroom. 

You will also want to send for the 
companion booklet for students, “It’s 
Natural — It’s Normal.” Copies of 
both are free—part of your Tampax® 
educational kit. Mail the coupon today. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-39-B 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material: New teaching 
guide, "From Fiction to Fact” and booklet for 
students, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with | 
order card for additional free supply. 1 


FROM FICTION 

: 
I 


(Continued from previous page) 

SremHaus, ARTHUR H, and HAWKINS, 
AumMA. How To Keep Fit and Like It. 
Chicago: George Williams College, 1956. 

TURNER, CLAIR V., and others. School 
Health and Health Education, 3rd ed. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1957. 

VoLTMER, Epwarp F., and ESSLINGER, 
ArTHUR A. The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Physical Education. 3rd 
ed. New York: F. 8S. Crofts and Co., 
1957. 

Wiliams, J. F. The Principles of Physi- 
cal Education. 7th ed. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1958. 


Infection and Disease 
Barer, RupoupH, and others. ‘‘ Newer 


Studies on the Epidemiology of Fungus 
Infections of the Feet.’’ American 
Journal of: Public Health 45: 784, June, 
1955. 


Nutrition and the Athlete 


Upsoun, Haroup L., and others. ‘‘ Nutri- 
tion of Athletes.’’ Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 151: 818, Mar. 
7, 1953. 

Van Ivatuizr, T. B., and SINISTERRA, 
LEONARDO, and Stark, F. J. ‘‘ Nutrition 
and Athletic Performance.’’ Journal of 
the American Medical Association 162: 
1120, Nov. 17, 1956. 


Weight Loss 
TuTtLe, W. W. ‘‘The Effect of Weight 


and Education. 


New York 3, New York 


and Recreation. 


New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, S/oatsburg, N. Y. 
Undergraduate Camp, June 1—June 22. 


| Open to Undergraduate Students with a major 
in Physical Education, Camping or Recreation. 


Graduate Camp, July 6—August 14. 


Graduate professional courses in Health, 
Physical Education, Dance, Camping, Recreation 


| Washington Square, 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
Health, Physical Education, Physical Therapy 


Summer Session, July 6—August 14. 
Post Session, August 17—-September 11. 


Courses lead to the B.S., M.S. and Doctorate Degrees. 


| Inter-session, June 8—July 3. 


For further information write to: 


Dr. Leonard A. Larson, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Health and Recreation 
Schoo! of Education 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


Loss by Dehydration and the Contribu- 
tion of Food on the Physiologie Re- 
sponses of Wrestlers.’’ Research Quar- 
terly 14: 158, May, 1943. 

‘‘The Effect of Marked and Sudden 
Weight Loss on Physiologic Response.’’ 
Athletic Journal 24, April, 1944. 


Safety and Accident Prevention 

MUELLER, G. W., and Ropertson, E. C. 
Health and Safety. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Ine., 1957. 


Menstruation 

Bett, Marecaret, M.D. The Doctor An- 
swers Some Practical Questions on Men- 
struation. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physica: 
Edueation, and Recreation, 1955. 


Health in General 

Bauer, WILLIAM W. Your Health Today. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

DIEHL, Harotp 8. Elements of Healthful 
Living. 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 1955. 

JOHNS, Epwarp B., Surron, WILFRED C., 
and Wesster, Luoyp E. Health for 
Effective Living. New York: MecGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 1954. 

Ricr, THURMAN B., and Hern, Frep V. 
Living. Rev. ed. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1954. 

TURNER, C. E. Personal and Community 
Health. 9th ed. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1952. 


Sports in General 


American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation (NEA). 
Desirable Athletic Competition for Chil- 
dren, Report of the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School 
Age. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1952. 

Scorrt, Harry ALEXANDER. Competitive 
Sports in Schools and Colleges. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 


The complete report of the NEA- 
AMA Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, which has 
appeared in the JouRNAL in three 
installments, is being published in 
booklet form. It will be available 
from AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Other AAHPER publications in 
health education of use to you are: 


Healthful School Living. A report of 
the NEA-AMA Joint Committee of- 
fering a comprehensive guide to a 
healthful school environment. 1957. 
400 p. $5.00. 


Suggested School Health Policies. A 
concise policy guide to the school 
health program. 1956. 48 p. 40¢. *% 
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BOOKS AND, BULLETINS 


GENERAL INTEREST 


School Sites: Selection, Development, and 
Utilization. James L. Taylor. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1958. 91 p. Illus. 75¢. The 
purpose of this study is to assist school 
boards, planners, and designers in the 
selection and development of more ade- 
quate and functional school grounds. 
Procedures illustrate approaches which 
may be used by local groups to deter- 
mine school-site requirements. School 
board policies, educational philosophy, 
and community characteristics are among 
significant factors which should be ana- 
lyzed. 


Springtime in Sweden. Alice J. Sorensen. 
Seattle 5: Univ. of Washington Press. 
1958. 32 p. $1.50. This collection of 
songs, folk dances, photographs, and de- 
scriptive materials describes the Swedish 
celebration, Walpurgis, or the Coming of 
Spring, on April 30 of each year. The 
photographs were taken in Sweden dur- 
ing the festivities. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Kilander Health Knowledge Test for College 
Students. H. F. Kilander. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: J. W. Edwards & Sons, 1745 S. 
State St. 1959. 8 p. 25¢ per copy, $2.25 
per package of 25, $8.00 per package of 
100. This test is designed to measure the 
extent of a college student’s knowledge 
and understanding of matters pertaining 
to health. The test consists of 100 multi- 
ple choice questions and samples the 
fields of personal health, nutrition, com- 
munity health, sanitation, communicable 
diseases, safety, first aid, family living 
and mental health. This instrument may 
be used to test both high school seniors 
and college freshmen. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Great Stories from the World of Sport. Edited 
by Peter Schwed and Herbert Warren 
Wind. New York 20: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1230 Ave. of the Americas. 
1958. 3 Vol. 1024 p. $15.00. A sports- 
man’s library, containing four complete 
novels or novelettes, 32 short stories, and 
12 long excerpts from famous novels. 
Written by masters of sports fiction 
ranging from James Thurber to Leo 
Tolstoy, and including Rudyard Kipling, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Damon Run- 
yon, Ernest Hemingway, Jack Lon- 
don, P. G. Wodehouse, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Evelyn Waugh, Philip Wylie, 
and many others. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A Classroom Teacher's Guide to Physical Edu- 
cation. C. Eric Pearson. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1958. 127 p. 
$1.50. Written for elementary school 
classroom teachers who feel inadequate- 
ly prepared for directing their pupils’ 
physical education activities. Here is 
specific help for teachers who need an- 
swers to questions such as these: What 


kinds of activities should the children 
have? How can I demonstrate some of 
the skills? How shall I participate in 
class activities? How can I assure my 
pupils of a balanced program? What 
are some reasonable long- and short- 
range goals? How can I judge progress 
toward those goals 

Offensive Basketbal/. Frank McGuire. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1958. 326 p. $4.95. Starting from a 
solid foundation of coaching principles, 
Coach MeGuire gives the step-by-step 
procedures he uses in building and train- 
ing a winning squad. Tested pointers 
on team adaptability, planning the sea- 
son offensively, selecting a captain and 
managers, a meeting checklist, and prob- 


HEALTH and SAFETY 
for High School Students 


The new WINSTON high school health program 
designed to help students help themselves to a 


better, healthy tomorrow. 


DISTINGUISHED AUTHORSHIP 


Barbara Leader, M.E. 


Administrator, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Blanche R. Miller, R.N., M.P.H. 


Director of Health Education, Cincinnati 


Anti-Tuberculosis League 
Millard P. Robinson, M.E. 


Teacher, Swarthmore High School 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Ph.D. 
Director of Health Education 


Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


Cyrus H. Maxwell, M.D. 


Associate Director, Washington Office 


American Medical Association 


AREAS OF CONTENT 
Personal Health 
Physiology 
Mental Health 
Manners and Guidance 


FIVE UNITS OF STUDY 
Your Mental Health 
Your Physical Well-Being 


Family Life 
Community 
Health 
Safety 


Help Yourself to Safe Living 
You and Other People 


Teamwork in Health 


e TEXT e CHAPTER TESTS 


ePUPILS WORKBOOK 


e TEACHERS GUIDE AND KEY 


For Information Write 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Popular textbooks for the Physical Education curriculum .. . 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EMMETT A. RICE, Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union; 
JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Columbia University; and 
MABEL LEE, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


4th Editien of a textbook which has been 
standard for undergraduate students of 
physical education for more than 30 years. 
Tells the story of physical education from 
early times to the present, describing the 
position physical education has held in an- 
cient, classical, and medieval periods, as 
well as in modern Europe and the United 


States. The book considers the theories 
and methods of leaders in the field, ideas 
handed down from early movements, and 
the relationship of physical education to 
general education in various secieties. “The 
best on the market for undergraduate 
courses.”—Paul R. Washke, University of 
Oregon. 1958. 19 ills.: 430 pp. 


MEASUREMENT IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FRANCIS STROUP, Southern State College 


This teachable textbook is prepared for 
the introductory course in physical educa- 
tion tests and measurements. The book pre- 
sents in concise and uncomplicated form 
all the material necessary for a one-semes- 
ter course. About half of the text is de- 
voted to an explanation of the necessary 
basic statistical concepts and procedures. 


Every statistical term is explained before 
it is used in describing a test, and the stu- 
dent learns the techniques by using them 
to solve typical and practical problems. 
“Concise, brief, and very much to the point. 
An excellent introductory book.”—Norman 
F. Kunde, University of Washington. 
1957. 40 ills.; 192 pp. $4.50 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN 
THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


Practical ideas and materials of instruc- 
tion for a physical education program that 
will be of most benefit to children of the 
first six grades. This basic textbook is de- 
signed for college courses in curriculum 
and materials for the elementary school 
physical education program. It sets forth 
the purposes of physical education and the 


contribution which physical education 
makes to health, emotional growth, and 
play skills. Includes practical suggestions 
for achieving these ends, plus over 110 
games, sports, and relays, and more than 
50 self-testing activities and stunts. “Well 
organized.”’—-Journal of Physical Edu- 
cation, 2nd Ed. 1957. 75 ills.; 375 pp. $5 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Hlinois; 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, Illinois State Normal University 


For undergraduate or graduate courses 
in corrective physical education. This new 
textbook presents methods and materials 
of value in the usual elementary and sec- 
ondary school program in which the atyp- 
ical student must be helped by the teacher 
during the regular physical education class. 
The book concentrates on explaining the 


use of physical education for physical 
rather than social improvement. It clearly 
distinguishes between the responsibilties of 
the physical education teacher and_ those 
of physicians and professional therapists. 
“By far the best textbook in its field to- 
day.”--Helen Yeakel, Indiana University. 
3rd Ed, 1958. 61 ills., tables; 395 pp. $5 


THE [RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


lems of weight, sleep and diet are just 
a few of the topics covered. Drills, prac- 
tice outlines and a day-by-day practice 
schedule bring the reader from the first 
day warm-up to the final scrimmage be- 
fore the first game. 


How to Be a Successful Coach. Jim Bonder. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 1959. 208 p. $4.95. Jim Bonder, 
line coach at the State Teachers College 
in West Chester, Pennsylvania, has put 
into this newest of his books the philoso- 
phy and psychology of handling people 
—elements a successful coach needs to- 
day to help meet the numerous cross cur- 
rents involved in athletic programs. The 
author, a professor of education and 
with 25 years’ coaching experience, is 
well qualified to delve into human rela- 
tions applicable to coaching. 


Dance Perspectives. Brooklyn 29, N. Y.: 
Dance Perspectives, 1801 E. 26th St. 
1958. 80 p. $1.50. This new quarterly 
periodical is available at $5.00 per year; 
single issues $1.50. The Winter 1959 
issue is devoted to “What Ballet Is All 
About: An American Glossary,” by Lin- 
coln Kirstein. The issue is illustrated by 
a portfolio of photographs of the New 
York City Ballet by Martha Swope. 


Nine Articles on Dance. Barbara Mettler. 
Boston 16: Mettler Studios, 242 New- 
bury St. 1958. 32 p. $2.50. Articles on 
dance which appeared originally in Edu- 
cational Dance, Dance Observer, Jour- 
nal of Health-Physical Education-Recre- 
ation, and other sources are reprinted in 
booklet form. The introductory chapter, 
“The Art of Body Movement,” is new 
material. 


Teacher's Manual #1 for Nursery, Kindergar- 
ten, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Grades. 39 p, Teacher's 
Manual #2 for Intermediate Elementary 
Grades Four-Five-Six. 73 p. Ed Durlacher. 
Freeport, N. Y.: Square Dance Associ- 
ates, Inc. Illustrated teaching directions 
for rhythms, play party and singing 
games, folk dances, rope skipping, and 
marches are included in Manual #1 for 
teachers in the primary grades. Manual 
#2 presents illustrated teaching diree- 
tions for singing games, waltz quadrilles, 
couple dances and mixers, marches, and 
rope skipping. Record references from 
“Honor Your Partner” records are in- 
cluded for each activity. 


Kinesiology: The Anatomy of Motion. Ellen 
Neall Duvall. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1959. 304 p. $5.75. 
The author of this text was formerly as- 
sociated with the Department of Physi- 
cal Medicine of the Medical College of 
Virginia. In setting forth the known 
facts and assumptions the author has 
made it a point to be consistent with the 
principles and laws of those related sci- 
ences which contribute to the knowledge 
of human motion. In addition, the text 
has been arranged so that the student is 
led to evaluate critically what he ob- 
serves, reads, and learns and to apply 
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3 challenging teaching aids 


a new 2 new / 


New! Nemir—THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


New! Here is a textbook which gives the student 
teacher a sound background for the health observa- 
tion of school children—both elementary and sec- 
ondary. It tells how to recognize physical and emo- 
tional illnesses and describes the school’s role in han- 
dling them. The major part of the text considers spe- 
cific health problems of the eyes, ears, teeth, diges- 
tive system, heart, skin, etc. The student is shown 
how to identify these problems—the significance of 
the problems—and the school’s role in handling them. 


Repeated warnings are given against attempts at 
treatment. 


The latter part of the book covers the health prob- 
lems involved in school grounds and buildings, the 
organization of a school health program and the 
methods of teaching health. Text material includes 
such topics as: The Child’s Physical Growth and De- 
velopment—Nutritional Status, Normal and Abnor- 
mal—Posture and Feet—Communicable Diseases— 
Problems of the Digestive System—Epilepsy—The 
Crippled Child—School Health Services, etc. 


By AtmMA Nemir, M.D., Professor and Director, Division of Health 
Education, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Acting Director, Student Health Service; Lecturer, Department of 
Preventive Medicine, College of Medicine, University of Utah. 428 
pages, illustrated. New—Just Ready! 


Rathbone—CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New (6th) Edition! This book gives the prospec- 
tive physical education teacher the facts of human 
anatomy and physiology as they pertain to corrective 
exercise. To each of the physical handicaps men- 
tioned, the most up-to-date measures designed to 
correct, to strengthen or to restrain are applied. 


This New (6th) Edition incorporates all the latest 
methods of corrective physical education. The chapter 
on Tension, Fatigue and Conscious Relaxation has 
been extensively revised to include the most recent 
studies on this subject. Steps of each exercise are 


Karpovich—PHYSIOLOGY 


New (5th) Edition! This text shows the physical 
education student the relation between exercise and 
bodily functions. The many and often fine adjust- 
ments imposed on the body by its own activities are 
described. The function of the body as a whole is 
stressed, with individual attention being paid to the 
separate organs and their functions. 


Extensively revised, this New (Sth) Edition corttains 
a new chapter on Muscle Training. New discussions 
cover: Effect of Warming-Up on Athletic Perform- 


given in move-for-move descriptions, made even 
clearer by numerous helpful illustrations. Text ma- 
terial is based on clinical experience and outstanding 
medical literature. Throughout the book, the author 
emphasizes the problem of the handicapped child as 
one of prime importance in modern society. Re- 
stricted programs are outlined for not only the 
physically underdeveloped, but for the intellectually 
and emotionally maladjusted as weil. 


By JosepHine LaNGwortHy RATHBONE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. About 345 pages, illustrated. 

New (6th) Edition—Ready in April. 


OF MUSCULAR ACTIVITY 


ance—Prediction of Weight Lifting Records—Com- 
parison of Isotonic and Isometric Methods of Muscle 
Training—The Heart and Training—Relation be- 
tween Physical Fitness and Intelligence—Experi- 
mental Account of the Effect of Benzedrine upon 
Athletic Performance. Excellent illustrations and 
helpful review questions at the end of each chapter 
stimulate student interest. 


(Originally by Epwarp C. Scunemer, M.P.E., Ph.D., D.Sc.) By 
Peter V. Karpovicu, M.P.E., M.D., Research Professor of Physiology, 
Springfield College, Springficld, Massachusetts. 368 pages, illustrated. 
$5.50. New (5th) Edition. 


gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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this knowledge to kinesiological prob- 
lems. 


Ski the New Way. Franz Kramer. New 
York 16: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc. 
1958. 127 p. $2.50. The ski school di- 
rector in Graz, Austria, presents the new 
Austrian ski techniques, for skiers of all 
levels of skill. It is designed to improve 
skiing by the use of the Arlberg method. 
For the beginner, the author describes 


exercises for mastering positions and 
movements. Many diagrams are used to 
illustrate the major points. 


The Boy's Book of Sport. “British.” Carl- 
ton Wallace. Distributed by Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1958. 
349 p. $3.75. This book is a practical 
guide for the sportsminded boy who 
wants to know how to play all the most 
popular outdoor and indoor games (ice 


BOOKS from 


Prentice - Hall ee 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 

by EARLE F. ZEIGLER, The University of Michigan 


THIS BOOK APPLIES THE CASE METHOD APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF 
human relations and administration in physical education and athletics. 


New to the physical education field, this method offers great potential 
for the preparation of young administrators as it makes them increas- 
ingly aware of “the power that they develop by digging for the solu- 


tions.” 


The simple, yet comprehensive approach offers 27 authentic case situa- 
tions in men’s and women’s physical education and athletics. Twenty- 
one problem areas are listed consecutively and include page numbers re- 
ferring to specific material in 13 standard texts and references. 


Washington, D. C 


of muscle. 


Approx. 240 pages 


Pub. April 1959 Text price $4.95 


KINESIOLOGY: The Anatomy of Motion 


by ELLEN NEALL DUVALL, U. S. Department of Health, 


COMPLETELY UP TO DATE, THIS NEW BOOK PRESENTS THE ARCHITEC- 
tural structure of the skeletal framework in relation to weight, sup- 
port, balance, and movement, as well as the physiological properties 


The analysis of movement is a fascinating but admittedly difficult sub- 
ject. To help the beginning student as much as possible, Dr. Duvall 
has organized her book in an admirable and unique way. Muscles of 
the lower extremity are taken first. Individual muscle action is treated 
extensively and the physiology and chemistry of muscles kept to a 


minimum. 


Approx. 320 pages 


Pub. 1959 Text price $5.75 


HEALTH FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

by CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN, DePauw University 

‘HIS NEW BOOK ON COLLEGE HEALTH IS BUILT AROUND THE PRINCIPAL 
interests, motivations, and problems which college students have in 


healthful living. It aims to present in an easy, familiar style of writing 
the broader aspects of personal and community health, so that the stu- 


dent can make effective adjustments to such matters in his daily living 
through positive motivations of his life goals. 


The text is written with the idea of developing the whole personality 
with reference to life as a whole. To carry out this idea the services 
of many disciplines are utilized, such as literature, psychology, and 
sociology, as well as the medical sciences. Not only are the present in- 
terests of the student presented, but also those which will confront 
him in the immediate future, such as family life, marriage, and com- 


munity responsibilities. 


448 pages 


Pub. 1958 Text price $6.25 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


skating, riding, sailing, swimming, golf, 
baseball, etc.). The section “Training to 
Win” is a brief but complete course on 
“keeping fit.” 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


The Rainbow Book of American Folk Tales and 
Legends. Marai Leach. Cleveland 2: The 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St. 
1958. 319 p. Illus. $4.95. Aeselection 
of tales and legends which embody the 
spirit of America, the vigorous folklore 
of a robust new world. Strange tales, 
games played by children, local legends 
of lovers’ leaps and ghost ships are re- 
told to delight the reader as they have 
delighted listeners for generations. A 
section on the forty-eight states intro- 
duces the folklore of each, including its 
nicknames, state flowers and birds, and 
its characteristic folkways. 


How to Know the Minerals and Rocks. Rich- 
ard M. Pearl. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St. 1955. 
192 p. Illus. $3.75. A practical, basic 
field guide to more than 125 of the most 
important minerals and rocks, including 
gems, ores, native metals, meteorites. 
Written for the beginner and amateur 
collector, it features basic, step-by-step 
methods by which any collector can 
quickly and easily identify typical speci- 
mens and some of the more rare and un- 
usual ones as well. 


A Leader's Guide to Nature and Garden Fun. 
Ernestine S. Coffey and Dorothy F. Min- 
ton. New York 16: Hearthside Press, 
Ine., 118 BE. 28 St. 1957. 127 p. Illus. 
$2.75. This volume is divided into two 
parts. Book I (available also in a sepa- 
rate edition for juniors) gives 69 proj- 
ects which youngsters can make from in- 
expensive or free materials such as 
cones, acorns, seeds, gourds, leaves. Book 
Ii tells how to organize junior garden 
clubs and to conduct meetings. It gives 
planned programs for teaching conserva- 
tion, horticulture, flower arranging, flow- 
er show practice, bird and insect lore, 
and allied subjects. Suggested programs 
for holidays round out this practical and 
useful book. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Learn to Dance. “British.” Courtenay Cas- 
tle. Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1958. 128 
p. $3.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Survey of Dental Clinics in Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. Chicago 2: the Council, 123 
W. Madison St. 1958. 70 p. $1.25. 

Building Safer Citizens: A Resource Unit for 
the Fifth Grade. Milwaukee Public Schools. 
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Examine the 


New Edition of. 
These Popular 
Mosby Books .. . 


Soon-to-be-Released! 
11th Edition Turner. 


PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Presents All Aspects of 
Personal and Community Hygiene 


This soon-to-be-released 11th edition of Turner’s 
PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH pre- 
sents all aspects of personal and community health 
with enough underlying science to clarify and 
support health teaching. It is flexible enough to 
allow you to choose it for separate courses on 
these subjects or use it for a combined course. 


Well-organized and unusually well-illustrated, this 
revision of one of the most popular books in the 
field is designed to hold students’ interest. It pro- 
vides them with the scientific health’ knowledge 
and health practices they need without being a 
superficial “health habit” text. 


This new 11th edition has been revised to bring 
every chapter up-to-date and to add new material 
and new illustrations. Particularly noteworthy is 
the addition of an 8-page, color trans-vision in- 
sert to this revision. ‘These acetate overlays help 
the student understand the anatomical dissection 
of the torso. 


New material on alcohol, smoking and cancer, 
radioactive fallout, the explosive growth of popu- 
lation, the new “basic 4” in nutrition, and drug 
habituation and addiction. You'll find this new 
llth edition especially strong in nutrition, com- 
municable diseases and mental health. Many of 
the professors now using this book have been 
questioned and their suggestions have been in- 
corporated into this new edition. At their request, 
objective examination tests reviewing material 
in the book is available for use with this edition. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr. P.H., Professor 
of Public Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Chief Advisor, International Union for Health 
Education of the Public; Formerly Associate Professor of 
Hygiene in the Tufts Medical and Dental Schools; Formerly 
Visiting Professor of Heaith Education, School of Public 
Health, University of California. 


Ready next month. 11th edition, approx. 440 pages, 634’”’x 
956”, 175 illustrations and a color trans-vision insert. 
About $5.25 


Gladly Sent for Your Consideration 


Just Published! 3rd Edition 


Morehouse-Miller 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Designed for a college level course in “Physiology of Exercise,” this Mosby 
book shows how the physical potentials of the human body are best revealed 
by an analysis of the manner in which they meet the exacting requirements 
of exercise. Assuming your students have only an elementary knowledge of 
chemistry and physics, the authors provide them with the necessary physio- 
logical background they need to make and understand this analysis. This 
new 3rd edition has been extensively revised to incorporate new information 
on the origin of human movement, the physiological mechanisms in move- 
ment behavior, muscular strength and hypertrophy and stress and endur- 
ance. These rapid advances in physiological knowledge were made possible 
by recent developments in electronic, biochemical and photographic in- 
struments of research. 


By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and AUGUSTUS T. MILLER, JR., Ph.D., M.D., Professor 
of Physiology, University of North Carolina Medical School. Just Published. 3rd edition, 
344 pages, 512” x 814”, 44 illustrations. Price, $4.75. 


Soon-to-be-Released! 3rd Edition 


O’Keefe-Aldrich EDUCATION 
THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Designed for your college “Physical Education Methods” course, this new 
2nd edition is a practical and non-technical presentation of types of organ- 
ization, skills and activities needed by those preparing to teach elementary 
school grades 1 to 8. It shows clearly how the physical education program 
can be organized and conducted on a satisfactory basis in the many and 
varying school situations throughout the country in which facilities, equip- 
ment and available space often materially affect the type and nature of 
the program. All primary and intermediate activities are classified by age- 
grade levels and can be found easily in the cross indexes. Curriculum is 
balanced with 50% of the program devoted to games, 30% to rhythms and 
20%, to self-testing activities. Every activity has been child-tested by the 
authors in teaching situations. References are up-to-date. 

By PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Phyical Education, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools; and ANITA ALDRICH, Ed.D., Supervisor of Health and 


Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. Ready next month. 3rd edition, 
approx. 350 pages, 5!/,” x 812”, 87 illustrations. About $4.50. 


Date 


Gentlemen: - 
Yes, | am interested in receiving a complimentary copy of the book(s) checked below 


upon publication. As an instructor in physical education in a college level course, 1 am 
seriously considering (it) (them) as the adopted text(s) for my students. 


Turner, PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, edition . . . About $5.25. | 

() Morehouse-Miller, PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE, 3rd edition—$4.75 

O’Keefe-Aldrich, EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES, $450 | 
chool 
1 am in charge of the course called: 


JHPER-3-59 


cy, The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard ¢ St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


1956 Enlarged Edition $5.00 
The authoritative text in use in 34 countries. 


—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handboek for players, 109 pp. .........++ $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 


18” by 25” with 18 sketches—$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 


TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court posit a pl t of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Milwaukee, Wisc.: the School System, 
1111 N. 10th St. 1958. 53 p. $1.25. 


Now You Are 10. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Chieago 54: the Corporation, Box 3434, 
Dept. 10. 1958. 13 p. Free. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Gift from the Hills. LeGette Blythe. In- 
dianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Ine., 
730 N. Meridian St. 1958. 314 p. Illus. 
$5.00. 


An Easy Guide to House Plants. Arno and 
Irene Nehrling. New York 16: Hearth- 
side Press, Inc., 118 7. 28 St. 1958. 100 
p- Illus. $2.95. 


Mobil Boating Guide. Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., Ine., 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
1959. 160 p. Illus. 50¢. 


Ventriloquism for Boys and Girls. “British.” 
Douglas Houlden. Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
1958. 64 p. Illus. $3.00. 


Creative Dramatics: An Art for Children. 
Geraldine B. Siks. New York 16: Har- 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33d St. 1958. 472 p. 
Illus. $4.50. 


Recreation Handbook. Recreation Depart- 
ment. Washington 10, D. C.: Recrea- 
tion Board, 3149 16th St., N. W. 1958. 
29 p. Illus. Free. * 


HELPFUL 7 LEA & FEBIGER ri BOOKS 


Thorndike—Athletic 
Injuries 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to Department of Hygiene and 
Department of Athletics, Harvard University; 
Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


This widely accepted book covers all 
phases of prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of athletic injuries. Dr. 
Thorndike gives sound advice on 
how simple and complex injuries 
ean be reduced to minimal propor- 
tions through adequate medical su- 
pervision, proper conditioning and 
competent coaching. The football 
mortality tabulations, with their ac- 
cessory charts and comments, are be- 
lieved to be exclusive with this work. 
‘*Wholeheartedly recommended’’ — 
Scholastic Coach. 


4th Edition. 252 Pages. 113 Illus. $4.50 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Morrison & Chenoweth— 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, 
A.M., M.D., Se.D. 


Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
and Director of Men’s Gymnasium in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, 
A.B., M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Director of the 
Students’ Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


All the facts needed to qualify 
teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist 
with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations are 
in this book. Emphasis is on normal 
as well as common abnormalities 
found among school children. “An 
excellent text.’? — The Physical 
Educator. 


5th Ed. 412 Pages. 208 Illus. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ARE YOU AS A PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
DOING ALL YOU CAN TO EQUIP YOUR 
STUDENTS FOR LIVING WHOLE AND 
ENJOYABLE LIVES? 


The Book 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


has been written to aid you in help- 
ing your students to learn sports, 
games, dancing, and about their 
health and social attitudes. 

A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 

A book based on sound educational 
principles written by well-known 
people in the field 

Clothbound book is $3.00. Four- 
color cover. 416 pages. 6” x 9” 

Teachers Guide: Explains how to 
use the text for more effective 
teaching. 64 p. 50c. 


Order From: AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash. 6, D. C. 


SOFTBALL 


e DGWS Softball Guide, Jan. 1958- 
Jan. 1960. Contains the OFFICIAL 
RULES and STANDARDS, plus in- 
formation about the game and offici- 
ating. 160 p. 75¢. 

e@ Selected Softball Articles. Over 
twenty articles by national authorities 
on all phases of the game, all posi- 
tions, fielding, batting, and coaching. 
79 p. $1.00. 

@ Softball Rules for Girls. A set of 
six filmstrips in full color. Planned 
for beginners, the filmstrips present 
general information about the game, 
and illustrate the rules for all posi- 
tions. Set: $24.00. 


Order from: DGWS 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


CLOSEOUT SALE 


Material for Teaching Dance, 
Vol. II. 50¢. This regularly sold for 
$1.00, but because of the rapidly chang- 
ing recording business, many records 
listed will become difficult to secure in 
the future. However, it will continue to 
be valuable for sheet music, bibliogra- 
phies, and some records in folk, square, 
and social dancing. 
Order from: AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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See these aud many more valuable poids 
at the National Convention of the 44. 


Physical Education 
For Children of 
Elementary School 
Age. Each 50c 


How To Improve Your Sports 
Series. 20 popular subjects. 


Planning Facilities For Health, Physical en oe 


Education and Recreation. Each $2.50 


Essentials for Devel- 
oping Community 
Recreation. 
Each 25¢ 


Graduate Study In 

Health Education, 

Physical Education, 
Recreation. 
Each $1.00 


Instructor's Guides. 20 subjects. 
Each $2.00 


SLIDEFILMS AND 


MOTION PICTURES 


All visual aids and publications of The 
Athletic Institute will be on display at 
the National Convention — Booth No. 43 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 


Chicago 4, Illinois Community Living 
Each $1.25 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 


The R ti Prog 
344 pages. Each $3.00 


The National Conference 
On Undergraduate Pro- 
fessional Preparation. 

ac! 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT ~— 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


_— 
am 
Sports Film Guide. 
Lists over 2000 films. 
Each $1.00 


Students with Disabilities 


(Continued from page 46) 


When you were examined, you were 
given a duplicate of the card which was 
sent to me. Keep this card; return to the 
Campus Hospital for a re-examination at 
the date stated on the upper right hand 
corner of the ecard. 

Be sure that you keep this card handy; 
you will need it on the day when your 
group re-registers for further activity in 
the next unit. Bring it to class that day, 
and be sure that you register for an activ- 
ity in which you may participate. If you 
need help in this matter, speak to the 
instructor. 

If you lose the card, apply immediately 
at the Hospital for another! Do not wait 
until you need it, as the personnel may be 
too busy to issue another card immediately. 

If, by the doctor’s recommendation, you 
are not participating in any physical edu- 
eation activity at the present time, but may 
participate in the future, find out from 


classmates when registration time is 
posted; generally, there are between 8 and 
9 weeks in each unit. Be sure you register 
early, in the Women’s Building, so that 
you find an open class for which you have 
permission to register. Bring your card 
with you. 

If there are problems concerning your 
physical education classes, see me, or an- 
other physical education instructor soon. 
Failure to understand the regulations may 
result in mistakes which will lengthen 
your stay at the University. We shall be 
glad to help you. Faculty office hours are 
posted on office doors. 


Let us look at the program from 
the point of view of a woman stu- 
dent who comes to Bowling Green 
State University, conscious that she 
is ‘‘different’’ from her healthier 
classmates. Or perhaps she is a hap- 
less freshman who loses her appen- 
dix during her first semester. In any 
case, she is directed to the Univer- 


Not the Cheapest 
TOWELS... 
But, the MOST 
ECONOMICAL! 


Yes, you can buy lower-priced towels 
than McArthur Super-Turks and Super- 
Gyms. But—are they lower cost towels? 
When you consider cost plus perform- 
ance . .. you'll find that famous Mc- 
Arthur Gym Towels are the real towels 
in the towel field. They’re made 
stronger . . . of highest quality ma- 
terials . . . to last longer (350 to 500 
uses and launderings). This extra life 
is your extra savings. And you get the 
dividend of McArthur’s free towel re- 
pair service. To be sure you get what 
you pay for .. . write today for in- 
formation. 


BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


WOMEN P.-E. teachers. 


SPOKANE OFFICE. 


CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency J. Coon, Mer. 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
(Other Offices—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis) 
Many good positions for well qualified P.E. teachers. Greatest opportunities for 


If interested in teaching in Calif., Wash., Oregon or other Western States—REGISTER 
NOW. 1959-1960 openings now being received. FREE RECISTRATION in our 


(Mention JOHPER AD) 


sity Hospital as soon as the family 
physician, head resident, counselors, 
friends, or even her own good sense 
indicate that she may not be able to 
participate in a general program of 
physical education. Whether or not 
she has with her a note from her 
family physician, she is examined 
by a University physician, and if 
necessary, given a  ‘‘restricted 
eard,’’ which lists her limitations. 

Sometimes postponement of ac- 
tivity is necessary, but generally the 
student can participate, at least in 
a limited way, in some activity. 
Eventually, most women students 
take part in the requirements: one 
dance course, one swimming course, 
one team sports course, body me- 
chanics, and four electives. As noted 
earlier, substitutions are occasional- 
ly agreed upon. 


The Benefits Are Many 


We feel that the benefits of the 
program are manifold. The students 
have gained in many ways. And so 
have the adults of the campus who 
have come varying distances in their 
attempt to understand and to help 
the students with disabilities. The 
degree to which head residents, 
counselors, instructors, and admin- 
istrators have become involved is re- 
flected in the numerous suggestions 
which have been received and which 
have helped us to keep the program 
a live one, with its focus on people. 
The good will and professional as- 
sistance rendered by the University 
physicians have been of inestimable 
value. Without every one of these 
factors, the program would have 
been doomed to failure. 

We believe that part of the success 
of our program has been due to the 
fact that it brings alive the term 
‘‘adapted physical education.’’ We 
believe that we are doing our share 
to help the student to become a ma- 
ture individual who recognizes his 
limitations and understands their 
medical basis and reaches his poten- 
tial in skills which are of importance 
in daily living. 

We admit freely that there is no 
‘‘magic’’ in our success. Rather is 
it the result of increased cooperation 
among many people who had never 
realized the strength inherent in a 
united attack on common problems. * 
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= GYM 


—_— ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION - i 


&) 
> 100 PERCENT AAHPER 
MEMBERSHIP 
HONOR ROLL 


‘WHO 7 THE FOLLOWING GROUPS LOCATED IN THE 49 STATES OF THE USA., 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HAWAII, AND PUERTO RICO: 


% College-University Departments with %& Major Departments with 100 percent 


100 percent faculty membership in enrollment of all major students in 
AAHPER (men's and women's depart- AAHPER (men's and women's depart- 
ments may be recognized separately) ments may be recognized separately) 

% City, County, or District School Sys- %& Student Major Clubs with 100 percent 
tems attaining 100 percent enrollment enrollment in AAHPER 


of all professional staff in health, 
physical education, and recreation 


‘WHY Z A UNITED MEMBERSHIP WITH FORWARD VISION 


An active and participating membership interested in self-improvement 
and in the improvement of the profession 
An informed membership. demonstrating effective leadership in areas 
of fitness, physical education, athletics, health education, school-com- 
munity recreation, and outdoor education 


‘WHEN } Deadline date for submission of group names to appear on the 100 
percent AAHPER Honor Roll is May 15, 1959. The Honor Roll will be 


published in the September 1959 issue of the AAHPER JOURNAL. 


DIRECTIONS: Complete the affidavit below (or typed facsimile) and mail to: MEMBERSHIP DE- 
PARTMENT, American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., no later than MAY 15, 1959. 


| (Department Chairman or School Administrator) | 
| (College-University or School System) pishg | 
| 
| do certify that: j | 
_... College-University Department Faculty __. HPER Major Students 
_.. City, County, District School System Staff _.. HPER Major Club Members 
: have 100 percent membership in AAHPER. The roster of names is submitted on the attached sheet. : 


This affidavit or facsimile must be filed by MAY 15, 1959 


= ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION © 
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annual 
cereal and milk 
spring festival 


more 
milk is 
used with 
cereals 
than any 


Both the cereal and the milk make 
important contributions of 

_ nutritional essentials. What one 
food lacks in nutrients, the other 
provides—an outstanding example 
of nutritional supplementation. 


The cereal and 
milk serving is 
moderately low 

in fat and provides 
quick and lasting 
energy, 


Meal-planners 
voted the cereal 
and milk serving 
among the most 
convenient and 
least expensive 

of foods commonly 
eaten at breakfast. 


pa 
ne 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 135 south Lasalle Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois _ 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
HE 


INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Editor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
University of, Michigan, Ann ideas 


Index and Abstracts of Foreign Physical Education Literature 


HENRY J. MONTOYE 
Michigan State University 


C. H. MeCLOY 


State University of lowa 


In 1955, the first volume of Index and 
Abstracts of Foreign Physical Educa- 
tion Literature was published by Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, national professional 
fraternity.1 This was the first of an an- 
nual publication in which foreign ar- 
ticles in health, physical education, and 
recreation are summarized, 

To date, each of the three issues have 
averaged about 250 entries (Volume I 
is available for $1.50 and Volumes II 
and III are $2.00 each). The fortheom- 
ing publication, Volume IV, will be 
larger and contain more entries than 
previously. It will probably be available 
in April. When the format is estab- 
lished, each issue will be printed instead 
of mimeographed. 

The volumes are divided into three 
parts. The first contains a list of for- 
eign journals (i.e., those published out- 
side of the United States) with up-to- 
date addresses of the publishers, if 
known. The last issue of the Index and 
Abstracts contained a list of 206 jour- 
nals published in 35 countries. 

The second part contains titles and 
abstracts of articles. These are grouped 
alphabetically under the following head- 
ings: Sports Medicine; Health Educa- 
tion; Reereation; Rehabilitation, Cor- 
rectives, Posture; Athletics; History, 
Principles, Philosophy, Methods, and 
Curriculum; Physiology of Exercise and 
Physical Fitness; and General. 

The third part of the Index and Ab- 
stracts contains a list of complete trans- 
lations which are available in the office 
of the fraternity. This list is growing 
with each issue. Translations may be 
borrowed upon request. 


Permanent Editor Named 


The publication is not perfect, but 
every effort is being made to improve 
with each volume. There is now a perma- 
nent editor in charge of the publication. 
He is Herbert W. Olson, Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Michigan = University, East 
Lansing. 

The national’ sii of the fraternity i is 
acting as a depository for foreign jour- 
nals in the areas of health, physical edu- 


Executive secretary is Dr. R. R. 
Schreiber, 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


cation, and recreation. Some 40 or 50 
such journals are currently being re- 
ceived from various countries around the 
world. Some are weeklies—the majority 
monthlies. The fraternity has been ex- 
changing its own publication, The Physi- 
cal Educator, with editors of foreign 
journals. Only a very small percentage 
of the articles in these periodicals are 
being translated at present. Help in 
translation work is urgently solicited. 

A number of techniques have been at- 
tempted in an effort to secure transla- 
tions or abstracts of translations. One 
method was to write to foreign physical 
educators and request abstracts in Eng- 
lish of articles which were originally 
published in the language of their coun- 
try. Also, interested individuals in the 
United States having a_ professional 
knowledge of a particular language have 
been very helpful in sending abstracts 
or translations of articles. There is hope 
that departments engaged in research 
activity, where some translation work is 
done, will be willing to send translations 
to the central office so that they may be 
available for other members of the pro- 
fession. The sharing of translations or 
abstracts will result in much greater 
growth of the profession. 


Translations Requested 


Phi Epsilon Kappa has asked depart- 
ments of physical education located at 
universities in the United States to be 
responsible for one complete translation 
per year. This has been only partially 
successful. Some have questioned the 
expenditure of money for this purpose. 

It should be pointed out that a typical 
research study requires a great deal of 
time, equipment, and facilities. Final 
publication of results may take but 10 
pages, while the cost of the study may 
well be $2000. A translation, which 
costs perhaps only 1 percent of that, 
would make the results of foreign re- 
search available to all English reading 
physical educators. When viewed from 
this standpoint, translation work is not 
expensive. Sincere appreciation is ex- 
tended to the many individuals who have 
cooperated so well to date. 

A future issue of the Journat will 
carry a selected list of foreign publica- 
tions, with the correct publication ad- 
dresses and a brief description of con- 
tent. Space will not permit a compre- 
hensive list, but an effort will be made 
to select those which will be useful for 
individuals or department wishing to 
expand their library holdings. *» 


Fast 
FOOTWORK 
Calls 


SEAL-0- 


Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “extra 
spring.” Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 
Seal-O-San protection for your 
gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON ae LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana - Philadeiphia 35, Pennsylvania - Toronto 2, Ontario 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF HEAVY- 
DUTY ALUMINUM, exclusively de- 
signed for intensive use in all types of 
public recreation areas located indoors 
and outdoors. 


e@ OUTLASTS all other ping-pong 
tables in public areas. 


@ FOLDING and RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 


@ Standard size and ball-bounce. 


No maintenance or replacement 
problems. 


In 2 sections—4 legs each section. 
Easily separated into 2 tables for 
many other uses. 


@ Attractively finished in green non- 
glare surface and silver lines. 


e@ NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, Clubs, 
Playgrounds, Gymnasiums, etc. 


For Pull Details, write: 


All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teaneck, N. J. 
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Salute to NATO 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 
Smith College 


In April the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization will celebrate the Tenth 
Anniversary of its founding. To most 
of us NATO means the group concerned 
with the defense of Europe and points 
west. We have felt grateful for the se- 
curity of having the military might of 
these 15 nations between us and the 
threat of the USSR. But it is with con- 
siderable interest that we learn there is 
a second clause in the agreement between 
these NATO nations. This is concerned 
with cooperation in cultural, economic, 
and jurisdictional matters. 


The swarm of students and techni- 
cians now being brought to Russia (205 
thousand last year compared to the 60 
to 70 thousand brought to the U.S.A.) 
has focused the attention of the thought- 
ful person on the need for a more ex- 
tensive program of scholarships and 
visiting students in the western nations. 
There can be no doubt about the impor- 
tance in matters of understanding in the 
People-to-People program, particularly 
between the open-minded people from 
other lands and those from the unde- 
cided nations. 

We recognize the basic importance of 
NATO as our military arm. We know 
its purpose is to preserve freedom with- 
out war, and we are glad to know of its 


Master NO. 1525 


Key-controlled 
2 year guarantee 


Master no. 1500 


Same design and 

| construction as No. 1525. 

j . but without key 
control. Full two year 

guarantee, 


NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


Master Combination Padlocks save you 
money two ways: low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service. Stainless 
steel case... rugged steel locking latch... 
four pin-tumbler key control... 

cadmium rustproofing throughout... and 
many other security features. 


Master Padlocks 


1 IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 


Mer Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Padlock 


three mighty branches: the Sword— 
forces to retaliate; the Shield—forces 
deployed along the rim of the USSR; 
and the Will to use these forces when 
necessary. 

But the fact that NATO now sees in 
addition the important part that cooper- 
ation in cultural, economic, and juris- 
dictional affairs can play in the program 
for peace is indeed good news. We be- 
lieve thoroughly in the cultural value of 
educational exchange. We hope that 
this new emphasis indicates there will 
be more and more exchange opportuni- 
ties both for our teachers and students 
to visit other countries and for visitors 
from other lands to come to the U.S.A. 

We congratulate NATO not only on 
its Tenth Anniversary but also upon 
the implementation of the clause which 
gives a new and added significance to 
this NATO FOR PEACE celebration. * 


AAHPER’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs continues to grow. 
Next month’s issue will report on 
the plans for the WCOTP meet- 
ings scheduled in Washington next 
July and August, including an ap- 
plication form for those who wish 
to attend. 


THAILAND NEEDS OUR BOOKS 


“These people think Americans are 
great, and have tried to pattern their 
entire program after ours. However, 
they are handicapped in the way of a 
good library and need our help. . . .” 

This is an excerpt from a letter re- 
ceived recently at AAHPER headquar- 
ters from Sam Ketchman, athletic diree- 
tor, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

During the past summer, Mr. Ketch- 
man worked with the college of physical 
education for the country of Thailand. 
There he had an opportunity to observe 
first hand the job being done by a fine 
staff. 

He saw too how badly they were lack- 
ing funds with which to build up a pro- 
fessional library—a library dealing with 
the philosophy of athletics and physical 
education, coaching, the history of ath- 
letics, and general references. 

Mr. Ketchman has received permission 
from the U. 8. State Department to 
appeal to all members of the profession 
to help provide these needed books. If 
you or others whom you know wish to 
contribute books, send them to Sam 
Ketchman at his home, 727 Winter, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. He will forward them 
to Thailand via the State Department. * 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo’s Twelfth 
International Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 1959 
Theory, ractice, Demonstrations, Lecturers from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 
English) 

Write: Admissions Office 
Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETS 


The DGWS Executive Council held its 
semi-annual meeting January 2-3 at the 
Marriott Motor Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. Jane Mott, vice-president, report- 
ed on the progress of work since the 
change to permanent Division status. In 
brief, this is as follows: 

A. Services have become more exten- 
sive: Five new GWS sections now oper- 
ate at the National level; six representa- 
tives (instead of one) are on the Edi- 
torial Board of the JourNnaL; the Offici- 
ating Section has created six new posi- 
tions—a coordinator for officiating in 
each AAHPER District; several District 
Associations are considering adopting 
Divisional status for their DGWS See- 
tion to provide enlarged areas of service. 

B. Participation in the conduct of 
AAHPER affairs has greatly increased: 
Twelve (rather than one) members cf 
the Representative Assembly ; direct rep- 
resentation by the vice-president on the 
Board of Directors. 

C. Convention program offerings are 
enlarged at both the National and District 
levels. 


DGWS Appointments 


Appointed as advisory members to the 
Executive Council for the January meet- 
ing were Ruth Abernathy and Elsa 
Schneider. Further appointments for 
1959 are: Mildred Wohlford, secretary ; 
Jean Hodgkins, parliamentarian and op- 
erating code chairman; Marjorie Auster, 
publications chairman ; Gail Henries, re- 
search chairman; and Gwen Smith, 
sports guides and official rules chairman. 

Invitees to the January Council meet- 
ing included Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
AAHPER president, and a representa- 
tive from the Athletic and Recreation 
Federation of College Women and the 
National Association of Physical Eduea- 
tion for College Women. 


Assembly Representation 


Some of the outstanding assemblies at 
which DGWS was represented during 
the past year are: Conference for Na- 
tional Cooperation in Aquaties with its 
20 cooperating groups, National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, Citizen’s Advisory Committee 
to the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, United States Volleyball Associa- 
tion, United States‘Olympic Women’s 
Volleyball Committee, Women’s National 
Aquatic Forum, Women’s Interservice 
Officials and Coaches Clinic in Basket- 
ball for the USA REUR—USAFE in 
Heidelberg, Germany, co-sponsor with 
NAPECW of the National Conference 
on Social Changes and Implications for 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Physical Education and Sports Pro- 
grams for Girls and Women. 


Progress Reports 


Progress reports were made on proj- 
ects now under way. These include bul- 
letin board materials; a public relations 
brochure for DGWS personnel; and a 
brochure portraying the new structure 
of DGWS and its relationship to AAI- 
PER and NEA. A committee has been 
appointed to study the needs for stand- 
ards and rules designed for use in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. (See 
also note on page 8 concerning diseon- 
tinuation of this column.) 


DGWS HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Thelma Bishop 
Michigan State University 


The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports is young as a Division; old as a 
section and professional working group, 
and almost ageless as a source of guid- 
ance and service in the areas of sports 
for girls and women. The group will 
celebrate its first birthday as a Division 
at the convention in Portland, and the 
ten meeting planned by the Division and 
its Sections reflect both the modernism 
of present professional problems and the 
soundness of past professional experi- 
ence. 

Demonstrations are planned, some of 
which are co-educational; and many are 
designed to help the teacher work with 
the skilled girl as well as the beginner. 
Demonstrations in officiating badminton 
and volleyball will be presented. Move- 
ment education and sports, sports in our 
culture, and public relations are topics 
which will be highlighted. 


sie 


Jane Mott, DGWS vice-president, and Pattric 
Ruth O'Keefe (right), AAHPER president, at- 
tend the Division's Executive Coundil meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., January 2-3, 1959. 


Educator 
LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


and 


gymnastics 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is perfect 
for gymnastics. Made of the 
finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many 
styles and a choice of I5 shades. Order 
a sample — Style L 2 (illustrated) Chil- 
dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults’ 
sizes $2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cotton, Children and 
Junior sizes $30 doz., Adults’ sizes $33 doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, 15 
beautiful shades, junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $42 doz., men's sizes $48 doz. 


We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and 
ballet tights in many styles. 


THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 
Nylon-stretch, full-fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin tight, stretches and 
retracts. Black, beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $48 doz. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Celanese or Satin-Glow Jersey fabrics. 
Designed for modern dance, full-flared 
WRAP-AROUND with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings. %4 length, 15 beauti- 


ful shades. $48 doz. 
TANK SUITS 

Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
line swim suits for girls 
and women. Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. Black, suntan, scar- 
let, royal, white, pink and 
aqua. Girls’ and women's 
sizes in small, medium and 
large. $3.50 each. 


TERMS OF SALE 
2% —30 days 
F. O. B. Phila. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 

Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 
cation teachers. 


Monufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke | 


PRODUCTS PARADE 


Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO 
AAHPER National Headquarters 


New Training Aid 


A weighted spat that slips over any type 
of athletic shoe has been introduced by 
The MacGregor Co., 486! Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. Called the MacGregor 
Training Spat, the new device is claimed 
to be ideal for strengthening and condi- 
tioning muscles in the leg. Ten individual 
weights on the spat have a combined 
weight of three pounds and ean be indi- 
vidually removed to meet desired weight 
requirements. 


For Basketball Practice 


From Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 Uni- 
versity Ave.. St. Paul, Minn., comes a new 
aid for basketball practice-—Jump Ball, 
a basketball-like sphere suspended over- 
head from a special response arm. Rall 
height is easily adjusted for any size 
player. The response arm gives enough 
resistance so that the player must grab 
the ball with both hands. It was designed 
to develop a player’s ability in jumping 
and grabbing rebounds, to improve his 
timing and coordination during action in 
the air, and to strengthen his forearnis, 
wrists, and hands. Price is $89.00, f.o.b. 
St. Paul. 


Eliminates Net Problems 

Lite Net Tite, invent- 
ed by a_ physical 
education teacher, is 
a device that at- 
taches to wall or 
post to control nets 
for all games. Sim- 
ple to install and 
simple to use, Net 
Tite guarantees 
even net height. 
Turning the hand 
crank tightens net 
to eliminate sags 
and give even 
height. Saves valu- 
able class time. 
Write Net Tite, Box 
673, Lawrence, Kans. 

—f.o.b. Portland, 
Ore., or Atchinson, Kans.—$24.95. 


New Tennis Racket String 

A new nylon tennis racket string has 
been announced by Ashaway Products, Inc., 
Ashaway, R. |., and is claimed to surpass 
any other synthetic string and to com- 
pare well with natural gut in playing 
qualities. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing a 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


New London Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America’s Center 
for 


Modern Dance” 


1959 SESSION 
JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-359 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 


MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 


The MacGregor Co. ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47. Hlinois 


BALL-BOY -- A NATURAL FOR THE TENNIS TEACHER 


: RELEASE INSTRUCTOR TIME for-effective, close-range 
teeching. 


Develop ing Vidal skill quickly in 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 
3 Kensington Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 


Please send more information on Ball-Boy to: 


is hitting 


consistent balls."” 


_BALL-BOY 
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The modern, simple, intelligent fenni 


FINEST 


INJURY STOPPERS! 


ALL VINYL FOAM 


GYM MATS: WRESTLING MATS 


Approved 
by NCAA 


® Made of Ensolite®—U, S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 


® Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than most mats. 


® Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 


4 times lighter, less bulky than 
conventional mats. Easily stored. 


® Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 
durability, long life. 


® 100% sanitary, easy to clean. 
Fire resistant. 


Write for New 
1959 Catalog 


*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 


Physical Education Bulletin Board 
Displays and Teaching Aids 
Easy to bi ve materials for all 

age groups. 

Displays in team and individual sports, dance; 
squad cards; record sheets; work sheet in 

basketball: tournament and motivational displays. 
Send for EASY POST 

free catalogue HEYWORTH, ILLINOIS 


CAMP STAFF 


Physical Education Training Teachers or Col- 
lege Seniors only to assist on Waterfront or 
Landsports. June 26th to Aug. 26th approxi- 
mately. 
CAMP WALDEN, Denmark, Maine 
(Est. 1916—125 girls—10 to 16) 


Write to: 35 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Professional-minded teachers in health education, physical education, and 
recreation join AAHPER. Are all those with whom you work members this 
year? See page 63 for news of the AAHPER 100% Membership Honor Roll. 
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Ready to Help 


(Continued from pages 30-31) 


National Rifle Association 

aid. The National Rifle Association 
(1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) is glad to fur- 
nish, on request, literature on any 
of the activities mentioned here, as 
well as on club organization and affil- 
iation. Shooting range construction 
plans are also available, as well as 
advice on any special problems con- 
nected with group organization, pro- 
grams, equipment, or facilities. 


National Association of 

Casting and Angling Clubs 

casting programs, such as rubber and 
plastic metal-tipped plugs for practice and 
competition, practice flies, leaders, lines, 
and targets. 

As the control organization for the 
sport of casting, either for instruc- 
tional use or sponsoring tournament 
competition, the National Associa- 
tion of Angling and Casting Clubs 
can make available all essentials ex- 
cept rods and reels. Affiliation with 
the NAACC gives schools and col- 
leges equal membership rights with 
all other clubs, such as voting dele- 
gates to annual meetings, voice in 
making or changing rules of events, 
and committee assignments. For 
additional information on member- 
ship applications, and items men- 
tioned above, contact Mr. Paul N. 
Jones, Executive Secretary, NAACC, 
P. O. Box 51, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The two associations whose activi- 
ties are outlined above have both 
cooperated in AAHPER’s Outdoor 
Education Project since its begin- 
nings three years ago. A report of 
this AAHPER-sponsored program 
by its director, Julian W. Smith, ap- 
peared in the January 1959 issue. 

One of the Project’s major activi- 
ties has been the organization of 
workshops to train leaders. A follow- 
up survey reveals that nearly 50 
percent of the schools and colleges 
represented at the state and regional 
workshops now include such activi- 
ties as casting and angling and shoot- 
ing and hunter training in their pro- 
grams of health, physical education, 
recreation, and other areas. 
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Professional Meetings 


We have always felt that professional 
recreation people should attend at least 
one major recreation conference each 
year—more if at all possible. If at- 
tendance at such meetings must be lim- 
ited to just one, because of time or 
budget limitations, selection of that 
meeting should be made well in advance 
of the time to pack the bag. This gives 
us. the opportunity to make the most 
judicious use of our choice and to at- 
tend the meeting which holds the most 
promise or the one to which we can 
make the best contribution. 

The conference season is now upon 
us; the time for deciding is at hand, and 
there is a choice of several important 
professional meetings in April. 

The Recreation Therapy Section of 
the Eastern District AAHPER will hold 
its annual meeting at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Atlantie City, New Jersey, on 
April 21, from 2:30 to 4:00 p.m. The 
topic of the meeting will be “Recreation 


Programing.” Chairman of the section . 


is Barbara T. Waxham. Panel speakers 
will be Paul Haun, director of educa- 
tional institutions and agencies for the 
state of New Jersey, who will speak on 
recreation in psychiatrie hospitals; John 
Jenny of the Department of Health, 
Physical and Safety Education of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, whose subject will 
be recreation programs for the handi- 
eapped; and our contribution to the 
meeting will be a discussion on organiz- 
ing community resources for the hospi- 
tal recreation program. 

At the Central District Convention, 
held in Waterloo, Iowa, April 8-11, ree- 
reational therapists can learn something 
at the two sessions of the therapeutics 
section, on techniques and relationships 
- health. A Health Division meeting 

n “Identifying and Solving Problems 
in Health” will also be useful. 

While no recreation therapy section: 
meet this year at the Midwest and Cen- 
tral District Conventions, there are ses- 
sions at both which will be of interest 
to you. At the Midwest District meet- 
ing, held in Indianapolis, April 15-17, 
the Recreation Division will tackle the 
problems of “Status and Proposed Plans 
for Certification of Recreation Person- 
nel.” 

At the AAHPER national convention 
in Portland, Oregon, March 20-April 2 
(held in conjunction with the Northwest 
and Southwest Districts), there are two 
special meetings for the Recreational 
Therapy Section. On Monday, March 
30, a morning session will discuss the 
topic “The Use of Recreation in the 
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copital, Northampton, Mass. 


Treatment of the Mentally Ill.” Thomas 
J. Clark, of the Ohio State Department 
of Mental Health, and Robert C. Boyd, 
VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois, will be 
the principal speakers. On Monday 
afternoon, the topic will be “An Inte- 
grated Hospital Recreation Program,” 
and Dr. Clark will again lead the dis- 
cussion. 

General Recreation Division meetings 
offer much to our group also, Governor 
Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon, will speak 
on “Cooperative Planning for Recrea- 
tion,” and the recreation tours on Tues- 
day include a trip to the Portland Re- 
habilitation Center, Shriners Hospital 
(children), and the Barnes Hospital. 

A regional meeting of interest to us 
has also been scheduled for April. The 
Fourth Southern Regional Institute on 
Recreation in Hospitals will be held in 


_ Chapel Hill at the University of North 


Carolina, on April 23-25. Some 100 ree- 
reation leaders working in the hospital 
setting will discuss the “What, Why, 
and How of the Hospital Recreation 
Program.” 

These meetings present a great op- 
portunity for us. Attendance at such 
gatherings is one of the ways we grow 
professionally. 


Plan with Patient-Government 
Groups 


If our hospital recreation program for 
the mentally ill is to be designed to meet 
the interest and capabilities of our pa- 
tients, we must consult these patients to 
discover what their interests and capa- 
bilities are. It is not enough that we 
plan the program around the direction 
of our medical staff, the skills of our 
recreation therapists and volunteers, the 
architecture of our hospital, the avail- 
ability of equipment and materials, or 
the annual budget. The patient himself 
must figure prominently in our plans 
for his recreation. 

The recreation leader can discover 
these interests through the use of so- 
called “Recreation Interest” sheets which 
are used in most hospitals and through 
his personal contacts with patients. He 
can also make use of the patients’ or- 
ganizations: the ward government 
groups and the patients councils. These 
are excellent media both for the discov- 
ery of patients’ interests and the intro- 
duction of new programs. Such groups 
can be used as a two-way channel for 
ideas to the patients and from the 
patients. The use of patient-government 
groups for this purpose gives the pa- 
tients an opportunity to become partners 
with the therapist in the planning of 
their own recreation programs. 


ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 


present 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


New; 


calisthenics 


MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 
ball bouncing 


with written instructions 
ORD 


Rhythms 
“Folk Dances 
“Singing Games 
Play Party 
Games 


for 
CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 
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SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 642 FREEPORT, N. Y. 


Name. 


Addr 


City State 
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GYM 
SCOOTERS 


ADAPTABLE FOR 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Ideal for 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
Junior High 
High School 

SCOOTER BASKETBALL 

SCOOTER FOOTBALL 

SCOOTER SOCCER 

SCOOTER BASEBALL 

SCOOTER TRACK MEET 

SCOOTER RELAYS 

SCOOTER DODGEBALL 


For Further Information 
Write To: 


ALUMNI ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
Co., INC. 

128 W. STATE ST. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 

World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES « NEWARK « MIAMI 
NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO « DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


stTupDy AND PLAY WHERE IT’S COOL AND GREEN 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


School of Health and Physical Education 


Summer Session, June 22-August 14 \ V7 J - 


Comfortable summer days and cool nights are 
the rule in the Emerald Empire surrounding 
friendly Eugene, home of the University of 
Oregon — an ideal setting for classwork and 
refreshing recreation. Nearby Pacific ocean beaches, snow- 
tipped mountains, streams and lakes all will tempt you to 
go camping, hiking, deep sea and fresh water fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and picnicking. Top-rated instructors and a 
wide variety of courses await you. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

Professors Dr. Clarke, Dr. Poley, Dr. Siger- 
seth, Dr. Sprague, Miss Woodruff. Associate \ 
Professors Dr. Rhoda, Miss Puckett. Asst. 
Professors Dr. Reuter, Miss Conner. Intruc- 
tors Dr. Brumbach, Mr. Wiley, Mr. Olson. 


AMONG THE VISITING PROFESSORS 
Dr. C. O. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois; Ruth Lovell Murray, 
Wayne Univ.; Dr. Warren Smith, Lewis and Clark College. 


HERE ARE THE COURSES 

Courses leading to B.S., M.S., Ph.D., and Ed.D. degrees in 
physical education, health education and recreation are 
available. For instructors at elementary, secondary and col- 
lege levels. Courses include: 

Tests and measurements in P.E., major issues in 
P.E., philosophy of sport, admin. of athletics, cor- 
rective P.E., statistical methods in P.E., research 
methods, elementary school P.E., dance for elemen- 
tary schools, admin. of bidgs. and facilities, super- 
vision of P.E. for public schools, professional prep- 


aration in P.E., gross t adv. gy, el y school games, 
tennis, golf, swimming, ballroom dancing, ‘first aid, safety education, 
elementary school H.E., social hygiene, health instruction, adv. health 
instruction, driver education, traffic safety, and admin. of school H.E. 


COACHING CLINIC—June 15-20 

An outstanding coaching clinic is offered at no extra cost to 
students who attend regular summer session. Successful 
coaches provide instruction in football, basketball, base- 
ball, track and wrestling. A comprehensive clinic on injury 
care is scheduled on June 19-20, with team physicians from \. 
major university and professional teams. 2 hours credit. 


\ 
WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN \Y 
Offered annually by the Dept. of Physical Ed. for Women. 
Folk and square dance, team sports (soccer, speedball, basketball), 
aquatics, individual and dual sports (tennis, archery, tumbling and 
trampoline, badminton), body mechanics and posture, intensive work 
in skills, analyses, methods, development of materials, organization 
patterns and instruction for proficiency. Courses conducted in a work- 
shop climate are scaled to needs of junior and senior high teachers. 
2-7 hrs. credit. June 22-july 10. Staff: Puckett, Woodruff and Gazette. 


PE 501, Y. encryh Seudies: Dance, Music Visual. 3 hrs. credit. June 22- 
July 17 h Covers art forms as they pertain 
to rhythm, movement, color. 


For catalog and detailed information write to 
DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health and Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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IDEAS tHat score 


Marking the Field 
by Megaphones 
EDWARD RIEDER 


Montgomery Blair High School 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


For our physical education classes and 
our intramural sports program, we were 
faced with the problem of quick and 
safe marking of eight touch football 
fields so the lines would not interfere 
with other field markings, and so play- 
ers would not be injured if one fell on 
the marker. 

One problem was the time involved in 
lining these fields in the conventional 
way. Similar markings were also nec- 
essary for setting up the shuttle run 
course for our physical fitness tests. The 
solution to these problems and others 
like them was found by making use of 
seven foot or 12 foot megaphones placed 
at the corners of each field. 

This idea has been very effective, es- 
pecially for the fields which are set up 
on the main football game area running 
aeross from sideline to sideline. The 
five-yard lines on the field afford a good 
sideline for each of our four fields placed 
there. The regular football field sidelines 
are the goal lines for our touch fields. 

If the teacher wants to call instrue- 
tions or get someone’s attention on the 
field, he merely uses the marker as a 
megaphone. They are easily placed, 
picked up, and stored at the end of the 
day. They are also inexpensive and 
safe; a player who falls on this marker 
cannot be injured. 


Inside Baseball 
CARL E. ERICKSON 
and MATTHEW C. RESICK 
Kent State University 


In the past, Kent State University, 
located in northeastern Ohio, has been 
confronted with considerable bad weath- 
er during the spring which has washed 
out most of its baseball practice and 
some early-season games. The University 
has a beautiful gymnasium which houses 
an olympie-size swimming pool, hand- 
ball courts, wrestling room, classrooms 
and offices—yet no place for baseball 
practice. 

Before requesting funds for such facil- 
ities it was felt that an examination of 
present facilities should be made to de- 
termine whether they were being fully 
utilized. After surveying the building, 
a storage room was found beneath seats 
on one side of the gymnasium which 
measured 11 feet by 75 feet. After 
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studying the situation it was recom- 
mended that the following materials be 
purchased to develop the area: 


Baseball net, 10’ x 10’ x 75’ $269.50 
3@” steel cable (200 ft.) 60.30 
Snaps to hold net to cable. —s— 8.40 

Snaps for pitcher’s 
protection screen 3.60 
$341.80 


The maintenance department built the 
cage, and covered the cement floor with 
old rugs which have been discarded from 
dormitories. The pitcher’s protective 
sereen is a discarded mat cover. The 
room is adequately lighted by four 500- 
watt bulbs—made possible by inserting 
adapters into the old fixtures. 

The new cage will not provide a place 
for infield practice, but it does provide 
an excellent facility for batting practice 
and a place for pitchers and catchers to 
work. The distance between the pitcher’s 
box and the home plate is regulation. 

In addition, the room is now being 
used for beginning bowling classes, soft- 
ball groups, and for the presentation of 
sereen is placed at the 
end of the cage, and collapsible chairs 
installed. 


(Continued on next page) 


A storage room under a section of seats goes 
unused and is of little value to the staff. 
An investment of a few hundred dollars changes 
this wasted space into a useful practice area. 


RIGHT Balance... 


Performance 


FROM THE 
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jTO THE MAJOR 
LEAGUES THE 
BAT MADE FOR 
EVERY PLAYER 
Is 
j ADIRONDACK 
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perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in. like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB Audio Products Co., Dept. JO-3 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Take advantage of the 
fine opportunities offered at 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
whe 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
IN ARCHERY ... DANCE... 
RIDING . . . CASTING 
June 22-July 1 and Aug. 31-Sept. 13 


For brochures with complete details send form 
elow to 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD B. MILLER 
450 W. 24TH ST. 16E 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
folders on ARCHERY 
DANCE RIDING CASTING 
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Portable Gym Bars 
LOUIS ZINSMEISTER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


With a limited number of teachers in 
physical education, we are doing our 
best to help the younger generation to 
grow up to become healthy and strong 
adults. For this purpose many pieces of 
apparatus have been invented—among 
them the portable doorway gym bar. It 
has been introduced into several Mil- 
waukee public schools, where there are 
no gymnasiums. The gym bar was a wel- 
come piece of apparatus; teachers and 
principals are enthusiastic, and children 
enjoy the exercises which they do. 

There are suitable exercises on the 
gym bar for school children from kin- 
dergarten through the eighth grade. Les- 
sons may progress from grade to grade, 
from the easy to the more difficult. 

For classroom use, it is suggested that 
the gym bar be fastened, at the proper 
height, to a door frame which is in sight 
of all children sitting at their desks or 
tables. The bar should be securely fas- 
tened. The use of a small mat will add 
to the safety of the children. The wear- 
ing of suitable clothing by girls should 
be encouraged. 

The teacher should first explain the 
exercise to the children while they are 
sitting at their desks or tables, then let 
them sit or stand near their desks and go 
through the movements of the exercise 
as best they can. 

One of the children ean demonstrate 
the exercise on the bar while the rest 
observe. Coach this demonstrator and 
point out to the children the correct 
posture and good points to be observed 
and practiced. (Arms straight or bent 
as required, body poised, chest high, 
head erect, legs straight or knees bent, 
and toes pointed downward.) Exercises }% 
may be accompanied by counting aloud.) 

Proceed by having the first two chil-§ 
dren rise and approach the gym bari 
quietly and orderly. They grasp the bar, 
walk forward to the proper position, and 3 
begin the exercise. Both may count ir 
unison or a third child standing close by 
may do the counting. After completing 
the exercises the required number offs 
times they return to their seats and 
resume work while the next two childre 


A portable doorway gym bar can be installed 
at home for exercise use by the entire family. 


approach the bar and do the same exer- 
cise. Beginning with the fifth grade, 
children should work individually. 
There is a challenge in every exercise 
if it is done properly and with good 
form and posture. As time goes on, the 
more skillful pupils may advance at a 
faster rate. Slower pupils, with undevel- 
oped muscular control, or poor coordina- 
tion, should work on easier exercises. 
Samples of exercises which are suit- 
able for different grade levels are: 
Kindergarten. Knee raising and leg raising 
upward left and right, also alternate 
raising of knees and legs and double 
knee and leg raising. Pull-ups from the 
sittting position with heels on the floor, 
legs crossed or knee raised upward. 
First Grade. Exercises in the support 
stand with gym bar waist high. Heel 
raising and lowering to strengthen 
ankles and leg muscles. Push ups; also 
turnovers forward and “skin the cat.” 
Fourth Grade. Exercises with gym bar 
higher, so that children hang by their 
hands to strengthen grip and arm and 
shoulder muscles. Real pull-ups, with 
feet off the floor. 
Seventh Grade. Pull-ups with various knee 
and leg positions with the gym bar reach 
high. Bends and straight arms with the 
knee and leg exercises. * 


Fungi-Killing Cream a “Mug 


INSTANT 


. for Locker Room First-Aid! 


ELIEF FOR 


ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by gove 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings’ 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves % 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin!: 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi % 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents © 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 


nment hospital! 


cracked, peeling toes with incredible 
speed! Ting dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH 


DONALD B. SWEGAN 
Pennsylvania State University 


As a result of tremendous school en- 
rollment increases, the demand for well- 
trained health and physical education 
teachers and recreation leaders will be- 
come more acute in the next decade. 
Many well-paying teaching and adminis- 
trative positions will be available for 
those who have the necessary back- 
ground. Traditionally, one of the prime 
considerations in evaluating a teacher’s 
qualifications has been the educational 
advancement of the teacher as evidenced 
by his pursuit of graduate work. There 
is no reason to suspect that school 
boards, colleges, and public or private 
agencies will cease to regard graduate 
study and degrees earned as good indi- 
cations of the individual’s professional 
interest and advancement. 

Not all of the advantages of graduate 
work ‘are completely related to profes- 
sional and financial advancement. Cer- 


tainly these are important aspects of an - 


individual’s: career, but other factors 
make graduate study a worthwhile un- 
dertaking. The graduate student comes 
to grips with problems of which he was 
completely unaware as an undergradu- 
ate. Many excellent undergraduates, it 
is suspected, have never been challenged 
to do serious thinking about the prob- 
lems facing us in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. Undergraduate 
teaching often leads students to accept 
as “gospel truth” the statements pre- 
sented in textbooks, many of which are 
based on authoritative opinions un- 
proved by controlled experimentation. 
The well-planned graduate program, on 
the other hand, develops in the student 
an inquisitiveness and a scientifie atti- 
tude which challenge both authoritative 
opinion and ignorance. 


The Role of Research 

The part played by research in the 
graduate program cannot be underesti- 
mated. Without research there is no 
progress. Without research we become 
stagnated, self-satisfied, and prone to 
authoritative opinion. Not all of us are 
interested in research as a full-time pro- 
fession, but every graduate student 
should be required to organize and chan- 
nel his efforts toward a major problem 
or study in his area of specialization. 

Many graduate students fear the re- 
search involved in writing a thesis or 
dissertation. Some have completed all 
course work and comprehensive exami- 
nations but have failed to conduct the 
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research necessary for the thesis or dis- 
sertation. Students claim that they can- 
not find a problem in which they are 
interested. The answer to this must be 
more reading. Saturation in an area 
through extensive reading will reveal the 
extent and limitations of a field. Many 
research possibilities will be apparent 
when the student has obtained a picture 
of the current status of an area through 
his reading. 

Research in health, physical education, 
and recreation can develop in many dif- 
ferent directions and types of studies. 
The survey type of research is commonly 
used to determine the status of some 
existing program or practice. Such 
studies frequently utilize the question- 
naire or interview techniques, and sur- 
vey studies will be limited by the extent 
of questionnaire returns and by the in- 
tegrity of those interviewed. The survey 
relies on second-hand information from 
other individuals, which may be colored 
somewhat by what they want the re- 
searcher to think. Recognizing these lim- 
itations, the research worker may obtain 
very valuable information which will be 
a significant contribution to his field of 
specialization. 


Types of Research 


Historical research has been used 
effectively to contribute to our knowl- 
edge of important aspects of our cul- 
ture. This type of research helps us to 
evaluate our present or future plans in 
light of the past and to keep an even 
keel or avoid over-emphases which might 
create an imbalance in our programs. 

Perhaps the most interesting and chal- 
lenging area of research is that of con- 
trolled experimentation. In the experi- 
mental study, data are obtained which 
suggest scientific bases for planning pro- 
grams and more effective teaching. The 
experimental study is limited by the de- 
gree of accuracy exercised by the tester 
in controlling all nonexperimental fae- 
tors. Preliminary planning and trial 
testing of equipment and subject reac- 
tion will pay big dividends to the experi- 
mental research worker. Both the equip- 
ment used and the subjects must be 
reliable for the data obtained to be con- 
sidered valid. 

At the present time, there is great 
need for experimental research which 
will answer some of the big questions 
of the day in the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation. The current 


nationwide interest in fitness has raised 
some very provocative questions con- 
cerning the nature or desirability of the 
various types of fitness. Without get- 
ting embroiled in the controversy, it 
would probably be safe to comment that 
we have very little controlled experi- 
mentation to guide the future of our 
programs. 


Experimentation Gives Facts 


We know very little about the effects 
of exercise on the aging process; we do 
not know how much exercise is necessary 
or desirable; it is difficult to say which 
activities are superior for developing 
certain fitnesses. Some authorities say 
our youth are unfit, others question the 
validity of any tests devised to date for 
testing fitness levels. These and other 
questions must be answered by con- 
trolled experimentation before our field 
will come of age on a scientific basis. 
Authoritative opinion, alone, will not 
suffice. 

The graduate student can make a very 
significant contribution to his field if he 
selects an area of research in which he 
is interested and competent. Reading 
professional journals and other research 
studies may suggest potential problems 
to the student.1 

Graduate study and research possibil- 
ities are open to those who will avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Profes- 
sional pride in the chosen field should 
be a motivating factor, as well as pro- 
fessional and financial advancement. 
There is plenty of room in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation for the 
competent graduate student. * 


1Some of the research studies currently 
under way at universities and colleges 
around the country are listed on p. 89. 


MAJOR CLUB PROJECTS 


(The January Journal listed a number of stu- 
dent major club projects throughout the 
country. For new clubs now forming, the list 
below is a continuation of these ideas.) 


e Presentation of Honor Awards to 
outstanding man and woman physical 
education graduate. 


e Homecoming parade floats. 
e Big-Brother, Big-Sister Program. 


e Major club student visitation to high 
schools for purpose of recruiting stu- 
dents for profession. 


e Increase student membership in state 
and national professional association. 


e Participation in convocations. 


eo Upkeep of facilities and repair of 
equipment. 


e Publication of Newsletters. 


e Chartering of buses for student con- 
vention attendance. 


(Continued on next page) 
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complete Sound System 


DESIGNED FOR 
@ PLAYGROUND @ GYMNASIUM 
@ HOSPITAL RECREATION 
@ RHYTHM ACTIVITIES 


califone 


The PROMENADE (25V-8A) 4-speed 25-watt 

amplifier, variable from 16 to 84 RPM...two 12” 

extended range speakers and steel sound unit 

in one easily carried case...Spring Float Sus- 

pension to eliminate groove jumping ...Sound for 

3500 persons. Prics from $49.95 plus excise tax. 


Write DEPT. JHP-2 


califone 
CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 
For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- FREE 

Rules and 
court layouts 
for badminton 


grounds. Steel strings 
and tubular steel 
frames are not af- 
fected by ciimatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or —_-yours for the 
Presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 

warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


939 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


ayton 


STEEL RACQUETS 


(Continued from page 75) 


e Compiling of comprehensive lists of 
Graduate Schools, available fellowships 
and assistantships. 


e Payment of expenses of club officers 
for attendance at state professional 
meetings. 


e Edueational tours to distant loca- 
tions. 


e Collection of textbooks for reference 
library. 

e Collection of pictures of physical 
educators displaying outstanding leader- 
ship. 


e Furnishing of Majors’ Lounge. 


e Financing the lighting of nine tennis 
courts for all college use. 


e Sale of season tickets for basketball 
games. 


e Operation of concession stands at 
games and tournaments. 


e Sale of college blazers. 


e Rummage sale as a money-making 
project. 


e Supervision of student ditto machine 
operation (25¢ for each service). 


e Professional book sale. 
e Student loan fund drive. 


e Sock dance to provide toys for erip- 
pled children. 


e Collection of gifts for county mental 
hospitals (a Christmas project). 


e Service work to organizations: nurs- 
ing homes, hosiptals, children’s homes 
(entertainment, refreshments). 


e Blood drive to supply Red Cross 
blood bank. 


e Mailing out literature for the Cancer 
Drive, sale of Tuberculosis Seals, and 
World University Service. 

e Aid promotion of Operation Fitness— 
U.S.A. 


CLUB NAMES SUBMITTED 


The National Office has received let- 
ters requesting information about suit- 
able names for Student Major Clubs. 
After reviewing names adopted by 82 
Majors Clubs, the following are submit- 
ted for consideration : 


Physical Education Majors’ Club; 
PEM Club; Physical Education Club; 
Majors Club; Physical Education Major 
and Minor Club (PEMM Club); M & M 
Club; Physical Education Majors Asso- 
ciation; Physical Education Society; 
Women’s Professional Club; Health 
Club; CAHPER Student Unit (Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Reereation Student 
Unit) ; Athenaeum; Phi Epsilon Kappa; 
Phi Epsilon Nu; and Phi Eta Tau. 


better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 

combed yarn. Fast vat dyes In 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 


$17.04 dz. 
No. 30 Skirtless, $ Send tor 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet 

No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog 8 
$14.40 dz. of complete 
Oxford Grey SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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EEPING UP WITH FITNESS 


R National Headquarters 


If one can judge by the deluge of 
letters pouring daily into AAHPER 
Headquarters since first public release 
of information, OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. has been safely launched. 

The office staff was literally buried 
with requests for test materials and 
awards, coming from clubs, welfare and 
recreation centers and departments, pri- 
vate agencies, public, private, and paro- 
chial schools, and church groups. AAH- 
PER is striving to answer every com- 
munication promptly and supply all re- 
quested materials. 


Charles Renfro, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, director, and his staff presented a 
fitness demonstration recently before 
several thousand spectators with over 
500 youth participating. John Thompson, 
director at Lincoln, Nebraska, has devel- 
oped a Blue Print for Fitness kit which 
is being used by the Speakers Bureau 
and Toastmasters Clubs to carry the fit- 
ness message to PTA and civie groups in 
the area. Monty Esslinger of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, reports many new develop- 


ments in that state. OAHPER, State. 


Department, of Education, and the Cur- 
riculum Improvement Commission are 
working together on a plan to improve 
fitness through a 13-point program. The 
AAHPER Fitness Test will be admin- 
istered in all Oklahoma schools this year. 
Oklahoma State University is sponsoring 
a Saturday Fitness Program for all fae- 
ulty children. 


Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
has issued a directive to all division per- 
sonnel to give maximum support to fit- 
ness activities in the ongoing work of 
that department. Charles Boehm, Penn- 
sylvania state superintendent of public 
instruction, has called for an expansion 
of his state’s fitness efforts. He said re- 
cently, “A youth fitness program will be 
just as important to the future welfare 
of all of our population as academic and 
technical achievements, and will also 
contribute immeasurably to the national 
defense.” 


Helen Starr will make the AAHPER 
Fitness Test program available for all 
Minneapolis children and youth this se- 
mester. In Minnesota, 39 members of the 
state AHPER have been appointed to 
the Governor’s Physical Fitness Council. 
George Ayars, Delaware state director, re- 
ports March as the designated “Youth 
Fitness Month” by governor’s proclama- 
tion. All schools will be provided with 
fitness kits of materials. Richard Costello, 
Gorham State Teachers College in Maine, 
will have charge of a final day of AAH- 
PER Fitness Test demonstrations and 
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promotion of awards at the MAHPER 
state convention in April. 


C. Carson Conrad, California State De- 
partment of Education, announces the 
annual meeting of the California Ad- 
visory Committee for the Fitness Proj- 
ect in Los Angeles during the week of 
the CAHPER Convention. President 
Elmer Johnson of California AHPER has 
established a statewide committee to 
coordinate OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. with the State Department of 
Education and the State Fitness Project. 
Birch Baye, Washington, D. C. director, is 
working with his staff to start second 
semester fitness testing of all children. 


Tom York, of WBRC-TV in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, is ready to undertake a 
continuing fitness program on that sta- 
tion. Plans are being worked out through 
AAHPER in Washington, D. C., the 
Alabama AHPER, and the State De- 
partment of Education, with assistance 
from leaders in Alabama colleges and 
universities. Edgar Sheldon of the ABC- 
Television is working with AAHPER to 
include periodic broadcasts on the 
progress of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. during coming months. These 
programs will be seen nationwide. 


Alvin Chang, director for Hawaii, won- 
ders, and rightly so, if Hawaii has not 
set some kind of AAHPER National 
Fitness Test record. The test project in 
Hawaii will inelude 100 schools, 400 
teachers, and 35,000 students in grades 
5-12. <A territory-wide television pro- 
gram explained the project to the public. 
Can any other state or territory equal 
this record in terms of total potential? 


Executive Committee of the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Fitness of American Youth 


THEODORE P, Bank, President 
The Athletic Institute, Ine. 
209 South State Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
W. W. Baver, M.D. 
Director of Health Education 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Rosert E. Bonpy, Director 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Ine. 
345 East 46 Street 
New York 17, New York 
Harry A. BuLuis 
Chairman of the Board 
General Mills, Ine. 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Carter L. Bureess, President 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany 
261 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
GENERAL Epwin N. 
32 East 57 Street 
New York 18, New York 
Donatp W. Doveuas, Jr., President 
Douglas Aireraft Company, Ine. 
3000 Ocean Park Boulevard 
Santa Moniea, California 
Epear J. Forio 
Senior Vice President 
Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
ApmiraL THomas J. HAMILTON 
Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education 
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Backstroke Swimming 


Ralph Casey 
Southern Illinois University 


The similarities in the stroke mechan- 
ies of America’s three top backstrokers 
suggest that their techniques might be 
used with success by others. The inter- 
national caliber of this trio, plus their 
continued improvement and _ relative 
youthfulness, indicate their mechanics 
have a potentiality not yet realized. The 
three men are Frank McKinney, In- 
diana; Charles Bittick, California; and 
Louis Schaefer, Ohio. 

From the standpoint of style, all three 
use a straight-arm pull, and a low swing- 
ing straight-arm recovery. This tech- 
nique is not unusual—it is the common 
pattern taught to most American back- 
strokers. What is unusual is that this 
type of action is a natural by-product 
of pulling exercises in which the legs 
are immobilized. What is being suggested 
is that all three men could have devel- 
oped the action naturally from pulling 
exercises, rather than from a priori as- 
sumptions. For college and AAU swim- 
mers, a desirable pulling distance is 500 
yards, modified downward as competi- 
tion approaches. For high school and 
junior swimmers, a 300-yard pulling dis- 
tance would seem far enough. 

Although the basie characteristic of 
all three swimmers is an armstroke ac- 
tion which develops naturally out of 
pulling exercises, it may be desirable to 
modify this natural armstroke when pre- 
paring to race at distances of 100 meters 
and less. This modification would be in 
the direction of a tendency to sit up and 
to lift the arms higher in the recovery 
pattern. This modification also would 
have the effect of forcing the pulling 
arm deeper on the driving phase of the 
armstroke. 


Cause of Fatigue 


It should also be pointed out that the 
arm action, as modified above, for sprint- 
ing is a much less stable operation than 
the basic action and has possible serious 
disabilities. The earlier onset of fatigue 
undoubtedly comes from the increased 
strain caused by the higher shoulder and 
head position, the higher recovery, and 
the deeper arm drive. The rhythm loss 
has some fatigue elements but is also 
probably due to subtle changes in 
rhythm necessitated by the high position 
and by an increased emphasis on speed. 

Why not work out with the high- 
sprint techniques at all times rather than 
the flat middle-distance procedures? The 
answer is not a simple one. Apparently 
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the middle-distance background is esser- 
tial to top-flight sprinting, and the proe- 
ess cannot be by-passed. Furthermore, it 
may be that continuous, daily sprinting 
is negative in the sense that the swim- 
mer learns compensatory movements and 
rhythms which are effective only at high 
speeds. Thus, he gets interference when 
he tries to work at less than maximum 
speed. Nobody can work at top speed 
all the time. 


Development of the Kick 


No mention has been made of the leg 
drive. Efficiency in this aspect of stroke 
seems highly desirable because the stand- 
ard backstroke distances are from 50 
yards to 220 yards. Interviews with the 
top backstrokers of the past 10 years 
indicate that by and large the kicking 
technique is natural and that the devel- 
opment of the kick is similar to the de- 
velopment of the armstroke. Probably 
all that is needed is kick work in which 
the arms are immobilized. Basie work- 
outs would involve alternation of the 
kicks and pulls at the distances indi- 
cated earlier. Ideally, the arms are ear- 
ried extended beyond the head in kick- 
ing exercises so that turns can be prac- 
ticed. 

Good turns are of considerable im- 
portance in short course swimming and 
are desirable though less important in 
long course swimming. Practicing turns 
has several important phases. 

One is the approach to the wall in 
which the last arm stroke begins about 
five feet from the wall and is terminated 
prior to contact with the wall by the 
opposite hand. It is important that the 
leg drive be sustained or even increased 
on the approach to maintain body speed. 

The contacting hand with the fingers 
pointing across the body should be di- 
rectly behind the head, or even slightly 
across the head, in order to prevent lat- 
eral movement on the turn itself. The 
elbow of the contacting arm should be 
slightly bent so that the arm ean push 
the wall to begin the rotation of the 
body. The head is carried in line with 
the body and submerges several inches 
as the knees bend and lift. 

The lower legs are then extended to 
raise the heels from the water as the 
body-turn begins. The upper body is 
now rotated away from the contact hand 
by pulling the contact hand across the 
wall and swinging the head and shoul- 
ders away from the wall. 

At this point the body moves to a free 
rotation position without contact with 
the wall. To stabilize the body in rela- 
tion to the wall and to complete the 


turn, the arm which took the last stroke 
on the approach and which has been 
alongside the legs during the early 
phases of the turn makes a reverse 
stroke (using the lower arm and hand 
only) from the hip to underneath the 
head where it is joined by the arm from 
the wall. 

The feet, carried out of the water until 
this time, are now allowed to fall be- 
neath the surface of the water. The balls 
of the feet are placed on the wall pre- 
paratory for the push-off. 


Proper Form for Push-Off 


In the push-off from the wall, the arms 
and head are extended in line with the 
body and parallel to the surface of the 
water. As the push-off speed decreases 
to the swimming speed, the leg drive 
begins and the first armstroke is taken. 
This stroke has a slight down-press ac- 
tion to begin the ascension of the body 
to the surface. The second stroke, be- 
ginning while still under water, also has 
a down press in the beginning phase to 
complete the surfacing of the body. 

Starting is very similar to turning in 
that the glide-and-break is identical with 
the turn technique. The jump from the 
wall is a matter of practice to evolve the 
technique best suited to the individual 
both from a flat-wall start and from a 
gutter start. 

In recapitulation, the backstroke out- 
line is as follows: 

1. Arm pull with legs immobilized 
(300-500 yards). 

2. Alternate kicking with pulls (300- 
500 yards). 

3. Work on turns. 

Work on starts. 
Pace work at 34 to 9/10’s speed. 
Do sprints or 9/10’s work. * 


Charles E. Silvia, professor of physical educa- 
tion at Springfield College, visits with Ross 
Merrick at AAHPER Headquarters enroute 
to South America for four months as a 
consultant for the U. S. State Department. 
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RITEWEIGHT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


The Wilson Riteweight is the finest shoe in foot- 
ball. No idle name—Riteweight—for the Wilson 
shoe combines the right “‘ingredients” of weight, 
durability and last to produce a shoe that affords 
greater speed, flexibility for quicker starts, and 
balance for sure footing. 

Genuine Goodyear welt construction; uppers 
of quality Kangaroo or specially tanned cowhide 
pulled over Wilson’s exclusive ““Riteweight”’ last; 
and Wilson quality construction throughout... 
have made Wilson Riteweight shoes first on 
every field. 


Yes, on the feet of the player, where speed is 
born, Wilson does it best! 


Wilson Riteweight Football shoes 
are available in low or high cut 
models, in regular or kicking toes, 
with Kangaroo or Cowhide up- 
pers. There’s a Wilson Riteweight 
shoe for every job ir. football. 


Hugh McElhenny, star 
of the San Francisco 
49ers, is a member of 
the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


WHERE SPEED: IS BORN— 


4% 
WILSON DOES IT BEST 


win 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO [A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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free 
wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-359 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + San Fran- 
yee? cisco + Son Mateo 
Montreal + Toronto 


we DANCE 
Ose 3 

ZO 

Broadway,N.Y. 


GALA DANCE TOUR 


July 1959 
For Teachers, Students G Enthusiasts of Modern- 
Ballet-Folk Dance. 
Visit London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Paris, with extension to Spain. 
Attend Performances, Classes, Parties; Back- 
stage visits, Sightseeing. 
Write: Kay Perper, Director, 200 W. 58 St., 
N.Y.C. or Register at your local American Ex- 
press travel office. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
. . . RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 
Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 


KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


Morehead State College 

Morehead, Kentucky 
Square Dance Figures and Calling Tech- 
niques, Contras, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Fundamental Dance Techniques, Children's 
Dancing. 
FACULTY: Vyts Beliajus, Nancy De Marco, 
Shirley Durham, Harold Harton, Rickey 
Holden, Bob Johnson, David Johnson, 
M. G. Karsner, Director. 

For information write to: 

Shirley Durham, Registrar 


4551 Southern Parkway Louisville 14, Kentucky 
(Registration limit to 100) 
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Four-Wheeled Fun 


(Continued from page 29) 
done as a unit or interspersed with 
other instruction throughout the 
year. As a follow-up, so that chil- 
dren may apply these skills, an after- 
school recreation program is carried 
on. 

Roller skating is just one aspect 
of the total recreation program, 
which works like this: A recreation 
committee plans programs with the 
physical education teacher. The com- 
mittee is composed of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders, elected by their 
classmates. When skating is one of 
the selected activities, the recreation 
committee takes charge. Boys and 
girls assume responsibility for skates, 
program, and publicity. Posters and 
rink signs are made; a rink master, 
a musician (or music), and skate 


boys are chosen; rules are an- 
nounced. Program activities, an- 


nounced by the rink master simul- 
taneously with rink cards held by 
helpers, may include free skate, re- 
verse, couple skate, trio, chick’s pick, 


schottische, simon says, square dance, 
basketball, and hokey pokey. The 
items are limited only by the inven- 
tiveness of children and teachers 
From these after-school programs, 
the physical educator can often dis- 
cover leadership for small group in- 
struction during the physical edu- 
cation class. 

The programs can be as many 
and as varied and as imaginative 
as the people who are involved. 
The Youth Club has its own set 
of rules, drawn up by the youth 
council, which applies to the skating 
program. They, too, have leaders in 
charge of checking skates in and out 
and handling the program. Adult 
and family programs are supervised 
by the person in charge of the club 
or activity (it may be the principal 
or a teacher or a club president). 
Family dinners are frequently fol- 
lowed by general recreation pro- 


grams, including skating. Mothers 
Clubs, Fathers Club, and Couples 


Clubs are other groups using the 
school and its equipment as a basis 
for operation. * 


An EVERYBODY Help You Get 
“That Gym Yoo WAN 


Community Skating in a Wisconsin high school gym 


he kids don’t know—but you do—the only right 
floor for Multi-Purpose Room or Gym—only real floor 
gymnastics, dancing—is MAPLE—re- 


for basketball, 


DIAMOND 
HARD 


silient, springy, easy-on-the-feet—and DIAMOND HARD 


resistant to dents. 


IF Funds are tight— 
Before you bow to substitutes, suggest—’’Why not 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


community skating?—Let the gym pay for itself—Other LUMBER COMPANY 


schools do’’—Remember, roller skating can’t hurt J. W. 
Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple floors. 


For More on Money-Making Gyms—Write— 


Menominee, Michigan 

Phone UNION 3-9281 

Member, Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn. 
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aspects of notation. 


FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Five currently used systems for notating dance are being presented in this 
column. This explanation of Kineseography (Eugene Loring) has been pre- 
ceded by descriptions of the Benesh Movement-Notation (October 1958), Jay- 
Notation (November 1958), and the Labanotation (January 1959). It will be 
followed by that of Choroscript (Alwin Nikolais) in a future issue. 

Emphasis is placed on the originator’s recognition of the problems and his 
presentation of solution; analysis of movement; derivation of symbols for body 
parts, for movement in space and time; and final total co-ordination of all these 


Mr. Loring, originator of Kineseography, is director of the American School 
of Dance in Hollywood, where many group works have been notated and used 
for revival and to learn certain dances otherwise not available. 
is also taught at the Idyllwild School of Music and Arts. 


Kineseography 


KINESEOGRAPHY 
Eugene Loring 


This system of movement notation is 
ealled Kineseography! instead of dance 
notation because it can be used to record 
any movement of the human body in 
space. It can be used for dance, sports, 
ealisthenies, ‘and even recording of pos- 
tures in photographs or drawings. The 
latter is particularly useful in research 
on the manners of other eras. Since “ki- 
netics” is the science of movement and 
“eraph” is the word for mapping or 
charting, Kineseography means graph- 
ing or writing movement of the human 
body. 

Kineseography “breaks down” move- 
ment into its separate positions, as in a 
strip of motion picture film, and also 
simplifies this by recording only the 
basic or extreme positions. A high de- 
gree of speed and accuracy is inherent 
in Kineseography symbols because they 
are written rather than drawn and be- 
eause one of the basic principles is the 
elimination of as much writing as pos- 
sible. 

The symbols used also have an accom- 
panying spoken language so that it is 
possible to communicate Kineseography 
verbally—to tell others what is written, 
to be written, performed, or to be per- 
formed. 

The language and the written symbols 
are built according to a logical plan. All 
the possible positions of the various 
parts of the body are divided into eate- 
gories. There are three such categories. 


1The book Kineseography, which ex- 
plains fully the Loring system for nota- 
tion and from which Kineseography can 
be learned without the aid of a teacher, 
may be obtained from the American School 
of Dance, 7021 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A fourth is used for degree (quantity). 
By giving each category a type of sym- 
bol, a combination of symbols places a 
part of the body in a distinet position 
in space. The extreme positions of a 
movement pattern are written. Move- 
ment oecurs by going from one position 
to another. 


Categories and Their Symbols 
Applied to the Torso 

The torso extends from the hips to the 
shoulders. In a normal standing position 
it is held erect but not rigid. It is evenly 
distributed on the plumb line. It is not 
bent in any direction or twisted in any 
way. Only deviation from or back to 
this normal is notated. 


EMOTION: (Figure 1). 
' 


NORMAL PIVOT RIGHT 
| 


Normal called "N" 


PivOT LEFT 
F 


(1) 
(F) 
(p) 


Right called "R" 
left called 
Normalized called "N" - 


return to normal after 
a pivot position 


(Figure 1) 


DIRECTION: The direction in the 
torso is always away from the plumb 
line no matter what position the body is 
in. Front, side, or back is determined 
by the hips (Figure 2). 


FRONT 
4 


SIDE 
a 
(1) Sormal called "1" cite Equi- 
ant between eae and side 


(J) Front called "2" 
(¢) Back side called "34" - Equi- 


(3) Back called "3" distant between back and side 


(J) Side called "4" 


return to 
er from, tack or side 


Left and right are indicated with « relation mark. Left (< ), right 
(> ) placed under the side symbol. 


(Figure 2) 


DEGREES: The degrees describe the 
amount of direction (Figure 3). 


NORMAL lst degree called "a" 
t 


(Figure 3) 


SPECIAL-PIVOT: The torso is ro- 
tated on its own axis, which can also at 
times be on the plumb line. The diree- 
tion is determined after the rotation 
(Figure 4). The symbols are combined 
for any one position. 


EXTRAVERT INTRAVERT 
7 7 

Normal called "a" 

(1) Extravert called "B" - Shoulders 
remain normal 

(3) Intravert called "C" - Shoulders 
remain normal 

(“4 ) Normalized called "a" - return to 


normal after extravert or intravert 
(Figure 4) 


(Continued on next page) 
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front, side or back so as . 
c to be on the plumb line 
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Body Parts and Time 


A staff on which the symbols are writ- 
ten indicates how the body is divided 
and how the elements of time are han- 
dled. The count is immediately below 
the line while the “and” count is ahove 
the line. The notation is read from left 
to right and from top to bottom as one 
reads a book (Figure 5). 


= 2 
geet 
== 
9s. 
+ ©. fF z 
FR 
2 
Left Hips 
Right 
Foot 
Lower Limb Left 
' Thigh Legs 
| Thigh 
| Lower Limb Right 
Foot 
Torso =Torso 
ee...’ Shoulders 
{ Right 
Head & neck Head & Neck 
Hand 
Lower Arm > Left 
Upper Arm A 
Upper Arm 
‘ Lower Arm Right 
Hand 


(Figure 5) 


The same symbols are applied to the 
other parts of the body in the same way 


that they are used for notating move- 
ments (positions) of the torso (see Fig- 
ure 1). 

The degree symbols are used to indi- 
cate the distance of the hips from the 
floor. 

Traveling is indicated by an arrow. 
Facing is indicated by a chevron on the 
stem of the arrow. The arrows and chev- 
rons on the stems of the arrows are com- 
bined according to the needs. These signs 
are placed to the left of the staff. 


Kineseography can be used as a kind 
of shorthand much in the same way that 
a composer can make a quick sketch of a 
musical idea. A dancer or choreographer 
can make a quick sketch of a movement 
idea, leaving out detail until a later time 
or using the rough sketch just as a re- 
minder. Used in its entirety, Kineseog- 
raphy is extremely accurate, recording 
the most subtle and minute movements 
as well as broad and sweeping ones 
(see below for example). * 


] 
> | »~ ~ ™ 
L 
i 
| 


The theme of the March from the ballet "Billy the Kid" is presented as an exanole of Kineseography 


used in an extended form. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE 28 PAGE CATALOG 
“RECOMMENDED RECORDS, BOOKS, AND INSTRUMENTS 
for RHYTHMS, FOLK, SQUARE, MODERN, & SOCIAL DANCE” 


Hundreds of records from Pre-School through the University, 
classified and graded for schools and dance groups. 


Catalog FREE on request 


2858 W. PICO BLVD. 


BOOKS 


RECORDS ON ALL LABELS 
INSTRUMENTS 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


CHILDREN’S Milusic CENTER 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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Convention Program 
National Section on Dance 


Part of the dance events scheduled for 
the Portland Convention were inadvert- 
ently omitted from the program listings 
in the February Journal. Below is the 
complete schedule of meetings for the 
Dance Section. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 
8:00-10:00 p.m.—DANCE CONCERT— 


Jean Erdman, Creative Dancer, New 
York City. Co-sponsored by Dance 
Events Committee of Portland and the 
Drama Department of Portland State 
College. Admission by ticket. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


8:30 a.m.-12:00 midnight — DANCE 
SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
7:30-10:00 p.m.—MASTER LESSON— 

Emelia-Louise Kilby, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, presiding. 
Group participation led by Jean Erd- 
man, Creative Dancer, 77 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Co-sponsored by 
the Northwest District Dance Section. 

Registration from 7:30 to 8:00. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 


8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—DANCE SEC- 
TION CONFERENCE—-Miriam Gray, 


Illinois State Normal University, na- ° 


tional chdirman, presiding. Emelia- 


Louise Kilby, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Northwest District 
chairman; Margaret Gisolo, Arizona 
State College, Southwest District chair- 
man; Allyn Hudson, Bureau of Parks 
and Public Recreation, Portland, local 
chairman; Dorothy Gillanders, Ari- 
zona State College, secretary-summar- 
izer. 


8:30-9:00—-REGISTRATION — special 


fee required. 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—DANCES OF 


THE PACIFIC: RELATIONSHIPS— 
Lola Sadlo, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, Calif., coordina- 
tor. Group participation—“The Early 
Explorers: Spanish”—led by Cornelia 
Cerf, Portland Civic Theatre, and 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore- 
gon; “The Polynesians: Hawaiian”— 
led by Jean Erdman, Creative Dancer, 
New York City; “The Orientals: Jap- 
anese”—led by Denise Lynn Trimble 
Barber, Los Angeles, Calif.; “Dance 
Tradition and Dance Invention—East 
and West”—lecture demonstration by 
Jean Erdman. 


:30-2:00—-REGISTRATION for _per- 


sons attending afternoon session only. 


:00-4:00 p.m. — MODERN DANCE 


SYMPOSIUM — COMPOSITIONAL 
DEVICES—Group participation. “Im- 
provisation”—Ann S. Halprin, Kent- 
field, Calif.; and Mollie Davie, Village 


announces a 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


School of Theatre Arts, Redondo, 
Calif. accompanist; “Ideas from 
Laban”—Alice Gates, State College of 
Washington; “Words and Music”— 
Mary Tiffany, University of Southern 
California; and Mollie Davie, accom- 
panist. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. — DANCE FOR THE 


PRE-TEENS—Dance demonstration by 
Ann S. Halprin, Kentfield, Calif., with 
children from Portland Civic Theatre 
classes of Cornelia Cerf; Mollie Davie, 
accompanist. 


7:00-7:30—-REGISTRATION for per- 


sons attending evening session only. 


7:30-8:30 p.m.—CURRENT TRENDS 


IN SOCIAL DANCE—Margaret Gisolo, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, presid- 
ing. Group participation led by Wil- 
liam Pillich, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 


8:30-12:00 p.m. — A FOLK DANCE 


EVENING — Group participation. 
Dances of England and Scotland—Joan 
English, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene; 
American Square Dances — Arden 
Johnson, Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles; Israeli Dances—Miriam Lidster, 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif.; 
Dances of Mexico — Gertrude X. 
Mooney, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, and Josefina Garcia, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chickasha; 
American Contra Dances—Erma Weir, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; 


Dances of Central Europe—Arden Johnson, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29 
3:30-6:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
MONDAY, MARCH 30 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—DANCE SECTION—Miriam Gray, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., section chairman. 


Business meeting 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
INSTITUTE 


June 22 to July 3, 1959 


Guest Speakers: Dr. Paul Dudley White and other na- 
tionally known authorities. 


Credit: 3 semester hours of advanced under- 
graduate or graduate credit. 
Brochure: Write to: 


Dr. Clem W. Thompson, Director 
Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 

Boston 15, Mass. 


For information on other Physical Education courses offered 
in the two six-week Sessions of Summer Term, address Sum- 
mer Term Office, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


and election of officers. Panel: “Standards in Student Per- 
formance”—Patricia Rowe, moderator, Univ. of Idaho; 
Elizabeth Hayes, Univ. of Utah; Corlee Munson, Bend High 
School, Oregon; Pauline Kutansky, James Monroe High 
School, Sepulveda, California; Frances Dabney, Denker 
Playground, Los Angeles; Judith Coleman, student, Oregon 
State College; Elizabeth Jones, student, Western Washing- 
ton College of Educ.; Gertrude Lippincott, Minneapolis; 
Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse Univ.; Recorder: Dorothy Gil- 


landers, Arizona State College, section secretary 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 


HAWAII OFFERS YOU A POST CONVENTION VA- 
CATION in the land of sunny beaches, 
rugged volcanic mountain scenery, pine- 
apples, and hula dancers. The AAHPER 
tour is being planned in cooperation 
with the Hawaii AHPER and will leave 
Portland immediately following the con- 
vention. For further information write 
to Alvin Chang, 1412 Kapalama Avenue, 
Honolulu 17, T.H. 
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Physical Education Grades 


(Continued from page 27) 


ulary dges not provide a true evalua- 
tion of the knowledges gained in the 
course of instruction. The criteria 
for a well constructed physical edu- 
cation written examination are ex- 
actly the same as for an examination 
in any other subject. 

The consideration of other ele- 
ments sometimes included in the 
physical education grade (attitudes, 
sportsmanship, effort, social adjust- 
ment, dress, attendance, showers) 
and the weighting of these in the 
final grade should be proportional to 
the importance attached to them in 
the objectives and the time devoted 
to teaching them in class. This sec- 
ond step in evaluation, that of plan- 
ning the methods for accomplishing 
objectives, cannot be overlooked. If 
these elements are included in the 
actual teaching, and in the grade, 
some method of evaluation must be 
worked out. Keeping anecdotal ree- 
ords of responses to planned situa- 


tions, check lists of desirable and un- 
desirable responses, ete. will give the 
teacher some basis for judgment. 

It is unjust to grade a pupil on 
something that has not been taught 
in the class for which the grade 
stands. One cannot assume that, be- 
cause basketball is being taught, the 
pupils are learning the behavior in- 
volved in ‘‘good sportsmanship’’ 
‘‘eood citizenship.’’ As a matter of 
fact, it is possible for the opposite to 
be learned. Only if situations de- 
signed to call forth behavior which 
can be commended or criticized and 
explained are included in the lessons 
is an instructor actually teaching 
such behavior and thus justified in 
evaluating progress. 

The proportion of the final grade 
assigned to each of the above—skill, 
knowledge, physical fitness, ete. — 
should be determined by the impor- 


tance attached to each in the objec- ~ 


tives and the resultant time appor- 
tioned each in teaching. 

The question as to whether a stu- 
dent who is present consistently 


UP IN THE 


~~ A TRAMPOLIN? 


choose a 


AIR OVER 


A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 

with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 
\ supports than any other trampolin. It’s “‘Fast-Fold Action” 
allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
Exclusive “Super-Safe All Clear Understructure’’ guarantees 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “Quick 
Turn Adjuster’, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 


W 


rite Today for Complete Information 


~FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET ¢ ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


THE VARSITY eee & ft. x 12 ft. 
nylon web bed on a 

9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 

THE JUMBO ft. x14 ft. 
nylon web bed ona 

10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 
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should be failed in physical educa- 
tion is frequently discussed. Obvi- 
ously there will be some students who 
will not develop an acceptable level 
of skill in certain physical education 
activities just as there will be some 
who will not develop an acceptable 
level of skill with the tools of mathe- 
matics. Such students should receive 
a failing grade in skill. Others may 
develop skill and not acquire knowl- 
edges at an acceptable level. They 
should receive a failing grade in 
knowledge. Whether or not the stu- | 
dent receives a final failing erade | 
should depend upon the result when | 
the grades for all elements evaluated 


have been Weighed according to the 
importance attached to them in ob- 
jectives and teaching time. 


Skill Most Important Element 


It is impossible to suggest the | 
most desirable proportioning since 
instructors may, because of their ob- 
jectives, evaluate different elements 
and/or put various emphases on 
them. However, all authorities are 
agreed that the highest percentage 
of the physical education grade 
should be allotted to skill, because it 
is such an important objective and 
the greatest proportion of time is 
given directly to its development. 

All levels of accomplishment will 
be represented in any large unselect- 


ed group in physical education, just 


as they are in any other school sub- 
ject, and the physical educator needs 
to conform to the educational prae- 
tices of the school. Approximately | 
the same percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, 
D’s, and E’s will be given in physi- } 
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cal education as in other subjects, if ber o 


the grades reflect true levels of stu- 
dent accomplishment. 

It is important that each student 
receive a grade in physical education 
and that it be of the same type as 
that given in all other subjects. 
Whether the final grade is recorded 
as a letter (A, B, C, D, E), as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, or in some 
other way should depend upon the 
system used by the particular school. 
Since physical education is a part of 
the total education of the student, 
physical education evaluation must 
follow the pattern of the school sys- 
tem in which it is being taught. * 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


NEWS NOTES 


e The first major to be offered in the 
fields of health and physical education 
at a teachers college in Maine was initiat- 
ed in September. Open to both men and 
women, the major at Aroostook State 
Teachers College will satisfy the recently 
enacted accreditation program in the 
state. In order to inerease its profes- 
sional library, the college will accept 
duplicates of recent texts or other re- 
source material in the field. Send any 
contributions to Caroline Gentile, Aroo- 
stook State Teachers College, Presque 
Isle, Maine. 


e In 1958, 116,000 qualified teachers 
graduated from schools, but one-fourth 
of these will never teach. According to 
the National Education Association, 
some 60,000 are needed to replace those 
who are teaching on emergency creden- 
tials and another 95,000 will have to re- 
place teachers who are retiring and who 
are lured off by private industry. An- 
other 65,000 are needed to relieve the 
overcrowded school situation. 


e The South Carolina State Department of 
Education has appointed Harold J. Schreiner 
as supervisor of physical education for 


that state. He as- 
sumed his duties in 
November after six 


years as physical edu- 
cation instructor and 
coach at the Jenkins 
Junior High School 
in Spartanburg. The 
new supervisor is a 
graduate of George 
Peabody College and 
during World War II 
was a tank commander with the Army’s 
20th Armored Division. He has taught 
in the South Carolina schools for a num- 
ber of years and has been active in the 
AAHPER. He was SCAHPER presi- 
dent, 1956-57. 


@ The Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction has published a Physical Edu- 
cation Handbook for schools in the state. 
This was developed in cooperation with 


| WAHPER and is to serve as a guide for 


school administrators. A second guide 
for teachers is in preparation. 


e In accordance with recommendations 
made at a recent college conference, the 
Virginia State Department of Education has 
created a committee to study new certifi- 
cation regulations for teachers. It will 
recommend types of experiences health 
and physical education majors should 
have in the five areas listed in the certifi- 
cation requirements, and suggest courses 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


which would provide these experiences. 
The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from teacher training institu- 
tions, the state supervisor of health and 
physical education, and a representative 
from the Division of Teacher Education. 


e During the last year 2,470 school per- 
sonnel from 58 schools and central offi- 
ces on Oahu, Hawaii, were given blood 
tests for diabetes. Of this number 122 
were “positive” and 14 were diagnosed 
as having diabetes which had gone un- 
diagnosed until the survey was made. 

This program is a research project to 
determine whether diabetes is more prev- 
alent among certain racial groups than 
in others. Seventy five thousand per- 
sons on Oahu are to be tested in the 
study—12,000 have been tested to date 
with 62 previously unknown diabetics 
found. 


@ The West Virginia State Department of 
Education has released its new Physical 
Education Curriculum Guide for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers—Grades 7-12. 
It was compiled, under the direction of 
R. Virgil Rohrbough, superintendent of 
schools, in cooperation with numerous 
physical education teachers—elementary 
to college level, directors, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and the staff 
of the Department of Education. 


e Of the students who were accepted 
for admission to colleges but who failed 
to enroll last year, 50 percent to 60 per- 
cent were deterred by high costs, acecord- 
ing to Robert E. Iffert, specialist for 
faculty and student services, U. 8. Office 
of Edueation. 

Additional evidence of the restraining 
effect of high costs upon college enroll- 
ments resulted from a survey conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin. It 
showed that about 46 percent of the 1957 


top-level high school graduates did not 
go to college. Of those who wanted to, 
but did not go, one-third to one-half of 
the boys reported a willingness to bor- 
row money to continue their education 
if it could be paid back on the install- 
ment plan. 


@ Emory University will sponsor the 3rd 
Annual AAU Southeastern Invitational 
Volleyball Championships on April 11. 
On February 7, Emory was sponsor for 
the region’s 12th annual interscholastie 
swimming and diving championships for 
boys and girls. 


Fellowships and Assistantships 
Now Available 


The College of Physical Education and 


Athletics, Pennsylvania State University, is 
offering graduate assistantships in 


health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion education. Applicants must be grad- 
uates of accredited schools, with at least 
a 2.8 grade average in the junior and 
senior years. Students may work 
toward the M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., or D.Ed. 
degrees. There is a stipend of $1608 
for the academic year, with exemptions 
from major fees. Applications should 
be filed by April 1, with Professor G. N. 
Thiel, Professor Marie Haidt, or Dr. H. 
K. Schilling, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 


During the 1959-60 academic year, the 
University of Washington School of Physical 
and Health Education, Department for 
Women, will offer teaching assistantships 
in these fields. They will carry a stipend 
of $1575 plus free tuition. Health edu- 
eation graduates will work in the fresh- 
man health program, while physical edu- 
eation graduate students will work with 
the activity program. There are also 


On Feb. 4, Boston University's Sargent College officially opened its new building. It is one 


of the oldest schools for physical education and physical therapy in the country. 


for the Pp i cer i are 


Present 


(I. to r.) Dean George Makechnie of Sargent College; Mary E 


Switzer, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; President Harold C. Case of Bos- 
ton University; Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College; and Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 
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380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Cuarantee! 


outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 

V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 

V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
: Shop from this FREE 


provide 2 GYMNASTIC 
CATALOG 
value-laden catalog = 
as your guide. 
Be, EQUIPMENT on finest / 
apparatus available. 


gymnasium with this 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD ~/ 
Send card to: 


De nt 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY Co. 


250 West 6th St. San Pedro, Calif. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME ANC 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 


positions open as predoctoral associates 
with a stipend of $1827 for students 
with masters degrees qualified for teach- 
ing. For details on application write to 
Ruth M. Wilson, executive officer. 


The Mississippi Southern College Depart- 
ment of Recreation will have the following 
scholarships and awards available for 
the 1959-60 academic year: 

Forest Park Foundation Scholarship 
in Hospital Recreation, a $2000 grant 
to be awarded for a student seeking a 
M.S. degree in hospital recreation. 

A teaching assistantship with a sti- 
pend of $800—available for a student 
working toward an M.S. degree in ree- 
reation. 

Graduate fellowship as College Union 
recreational program director with a 
stipend of $800. Student must work 
toward a M.S. degree in recreation. 

Interested candidates should write to 
Jay S. Shivers, head, Department of 
Recreation, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg. 


Conferences, Workshops 
and Clinics 


The Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Minnesota, will spon- 
sor an institute on “Release of Tension 
and Modern Living,’ March 6-7. The 
topies will include: “Concepts Basie to 


Release of Tension through Exercise,” 
with speakers Miland E. Knapp and 
Ralph Rossen; and “The Exercise Ap- 
proach to Release of Tension,” with 
speaker Valerie V. Hunt. 

A symposium on the “Multidisciplinary 
Approach to the Management of Sports In- 
juries" will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, March 25-26, 
The program, sponsored jointly by the 
University of California Department of 
Continuing Education in Medicine and 
Health Sciences and the Department of 
Physical Education, is designed to re- 
view the problems of sports injuries 
from the point of view of the trainer, | 
coach, and team physician. The guest | 
speakers and instructional staff include | 
many noted physicians and physical edu- 
eators. 

For information write to Thomas H. 
Sternberg, M.D., assistant dean for post- 
graduate medical education, University 
of California Medical Center, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

The 1959 Pennsylvania Workshops in Com- 
munity-School Health Education will be held 
during June and July at five colleges in 
that state. Each of the schools will have 
a two-week session. The workshops, 
which are sponsored by the Inter- 
Agency Planning Committee, are de- 
signed for teachers, nurses, parents, 
school administrators, dental hygienists, 
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name of school. 


SIMPLE .. . because you only need this one club for every 
shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
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PRACTICAL . . easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL =» « # now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED » « « it’s durable and precision made 


for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 

school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 
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assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
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Program 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

@ Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
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INC. 


N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., 
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guidance personnel, nutritionists, agency 
administrators, and health personnel. 
For details write to the Health Edu- 
cation Workshop Director at any of 
the following: Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; State Teach- 
ers Coilege, Slippery Rock, Pa.; State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa.; or 
University of Pittsburgh, 2816 Cathe- 
dral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Another step in an active campaign 
to improve physical education informa- 
tion and public relations has been 
achieved in Washington. Darwin Seeley, 
state director of physical education, ar- 
ranged for a full afternoon of physical 
education at the state junior high school 
principals conference in Yakima, Feb- 
ruary 27-28. The principals saw a dem- 
onstration of the physical fitness test 
battery developed by the Washington 
State Fitness Committee. 


A conference on the physical educa- 
tion curriculum for junior and senior 
high school girls was held January 31 
and February 1 in Ruidoso, New Mexico. 
Frances Chapman, physical education con- 
sultant, Los Angeles City Schools, di- 
rected the conference. Coordinator was 
Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 
Mexico. Consultants included Fred 
Hinger, State Department of Education, 


_ and others from the publie schools, col- 


leges, and state universities. Sponsors 
were the State Department of Educa- 
tion; University of New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education 
for Women; the NMAHPER;; Girls’ Di- 
vision, State High School Activities As- 
sociation; and the New Mexico Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


John Brogneaux has returned to the 
field of health, physical education, and 
recreation, and has accepted a position 
with the University of Indiana working 
with student teachers, placement, and 
field services. .. . Karl Kurth, Jr., of the 
Trinity College faculty, has gone over- 
seas for three months to teach track and 
field techniques for the U. 8. State De- 
partment in Libya and Ethiopia... . J. 
G. Neal, managing director of the Minne- 
sota Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, and president-elect of MAHPERS, 
has been elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Safety Council. 

. Paul Hagen, DePaul University, has 
announced his retirement after 33 years 
of teaching service. * 
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The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 


The Department of Physical 
Education offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading 
towards degrees (including 
Ph.D. and Ed.D.), credentials, 
and other professional objec- 
tives. Courses include School 
Camping, Recreation, Driver 
Education, Sports Officiating, 
Health Education, and Physical 
Education. 

Sessions also include special 


conferences, seminars, work- 
shops, and activities courses. 


Enjoy a delightful summer 
climate. 
For Bulletin SS-24 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 
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wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) ond DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-359 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
—@=@ Chicago los Angeles 
Hollywood + San Fran- 
ge! cisco + San Mateo 

Montreal+ Toronto 


DANCER 


sinct 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


GALA DANCE TOUR 


July 1959 
For Teachers, Students G Enthusiasts of Modern- 
Ballet-Folk Dance. 
Visit London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Paris, with extension to Spain. 
Attend Performances, Classes, Parties; Back- 
stage visits, Sightseeing. 
Write: Kay Perper, Director, 200 W. 58 St., 
N.Y.C. or Register at your local American Ex- 
press travel office. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
. . » RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 
Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 


KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


Morehead State College 

Morehead, Kentucky 
Square Dance Figures and Calling Tech- 
niques, Contras, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Fundamental Dance Techniques, Children's 
Dancing. 
FACULTY: Vyts Beliajus, Nancy De Marco, 
Shirley Durham, Harold Harton, Rickey 
Holden, Bob Johnson, David Johnson, 
M. G. Karsner, Director. 

For information write to: 

Shirley Durham, Registrar 


4551 Southern Parkway Louisville 14, Kentucky 
(Registration limit to 100) 
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Four-Wheeled Fun 


(Continued from page 29) 
done as a unit or interspersed with 
other instruction throughout the 
year. As a follow-up, so that chil- 
dren may apply these skills, an after- 
school recreation program is carried 
on. 

Roller skating is just one aspect 
of the total recreation program, 
which works like this: A recreation 
committee plans programs with the 
physical education teacher. The com- 
mittee is composed of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders, elected by their 
classmates. When skating is one of 
the selected activities, the recreation 
committee takes charge. Boys and 
girls assume responsibility for skates, 
program, and publicity. Posters and 
rink signs are made; a rink master, 
a musician (or music), and skate 
boys are chosen; rules are an- 
nounced. Program activities, an- 
nounced by the rink master simul- 
taneously with rink cards held by 
helpers, may include free skate, re- 
verse, couple skate, trio, chick’s pick, 


schottische, simon says, square dance, 
basketball, and hokey pokey. The 
items are limited only by the inven- 
tiveness of children and_ teachers, 
From these after-school programs, 
the physical educator ean often dis- 
cover leadership for small group in- 
struction during the physical edu- 
cation class. 

The programs can be as many 
and as varied and as imaginative 
as the people who are involved. 
The Youth Club has its own set 
of rules, drawn up by the youth 
council, which applies to the skating 
program. They, too, have leaders in 
charge of checking skates in and out 
and handling the program. Adult 
and family programs are supervised 
by the person in charge of the club 
or activity (it may be the principal 
or a teacher or a club president). 
Family dinners are frequently fol- 
lowed by general recreation pro- 
grams, including skating. Mothers 
Clubs, Fathers Club, and Couples 
Clubs are other groups using the 
school and its equipment as a basis 
for operation. * 


Let US An’ EVERYBODY Help You Get 
| _ That Gym You Really WANT! 


Community Skating in a Wisconsin high school gym 


, kids don’t know—but you do—the only right 
floor for Multi-Purpose Room or Gym—only real floor 
for basketball, gymnastics, dancing—is MAPLE—re- 


silient, springy, easy-on-the-feet—and DIAMOND HARD 


resistant to dents. 


IF Funds are tight— 
Before you bow to substitutes, suggest—'’Why not 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


community skating?—Let the gym pay for itself—Other LUMBER COMPANY 


schools do’’—Remember, roller skating can’t hurt J. W. 
Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple floors. 


For More on Money-Making Gyms—Write— 


Menominee, Michigan 

Phone UNION 3-9281 

Member, Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn. 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 
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BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
d Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


aspects of notation. 


FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Fiwe currently used systems for notating dance are being presented in this 
column. This explanation of Kineseography (Eugene Loring) has been pre- 
ceded by descriptions of the Benesh Movement-Notation (October 1958), Jay- 
Notation (November 1958), and the Labanotation (January 1959). It will be 
followed by that of Choroscript (Alwin Nikolais) in a future issue. 

Emphasis is placed on the originator’s recognition of the problems and his 
presentation of solution; analysis of movement; derivation of symbols for body 
parts, for movement in space and time; and final total co-ordination of all these 


Mr. Loring, originator of Kineseography, is director of the American School 
of Dance in Hollywood, where many group works have been notated and used 
for revival and to learn certain dances otherwise not available. Kineseography 
is also taught at the Idyllwild School of Music and Arts. 


KINESEOGRAPHY 
Eugene Loring 


This system of movement notation is 
ealled Kineseography! instead of dance 
notafion because it can be used to record 
any movement of the human body in 
space. It can be used for dance, sports, 
calisthenics, and even recording of pos- 
tures in photographs or drawings. The 
latter is particularly useful in research 
on the manners of other eras. Since “ki- 
netics” is the science of movement and 
“raph” is the word for mapping or 
charting, Kineseography means graph- 
ing or writing movement of the human 
body. 

Kineseography “breaks down” move- 
ment into its separate positions, as in a 
strip of motion picture film, and also 
simplifies this by recording only the 
basic or extreme positions. A high de- 
gree of speed and accuracy is inherent 
in Kineseography symbols because they 
are written rather than drawn and be- 
eause one of the basic principles is the 
elimination of as much writing as pos- 
sible. 

The symbols used also have an accom- 
panying spoken language so that it is 
possible to communicate Kineseography 
verbally—to tell others what is written, 
to be written, performed, or to be per- 
formed. 

The language and the written symbols 
are built according to a logical plan. All 
the possible positions of the various 
parts of the body are divided into eate- 
gories. There are three such categories. 


1The book Kineseography, which ex- 


| plains fully the Loring system for nota- 


tion and from which Kineseography can 
be learned without the aid of a teacher, 
may be obtained from the American School 
of Dance, 7021 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 
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A fourth is used for degree (quantity). 
By giving each category a type of sym- 
bol, a combination of symbols places a 
part of the body in a distinct position 
in space. The extreme positions of a 
movement pattern are written. Move- 
ment occurs by going from one position 
to another. 


Categories and Their Symbols 
Applied to the Torso 


The torso extends from the hips to the 
shoulders. In a normal standing position 
it is held erect but not rigid. It is evenly 
distributed on the plumb line. It is not 
bent in any direction or twisted in any 
way. Only deviation from or back to 
this normal is notated. 


EMOTION: (Figure 1). 


NORMAL PIVOT RIGHT ap LEFT 
r 


(1) Normal called 
Right called "R" 
(F) Left called 
Normalized called "N" - 


return to normal after 
a pivot position 


(Figure 1) 


DIRECTION: The direction in the 
torso is always away from the plumb 
line no matter what position the body is 
in. Front, side, or back is determined 
by the hips (Figure 2). 


a 
(a) Pront side called "24" - Equi- 
distant between and side 


(1) Normal called "1" 

(J) Front called "2" 

(od) Back side called "34" - Equi- 
dista 


Back called "3" stant between back and side 


(gg) Side called "4" (J) Normalized called "1" - return to 
normal a 


fter fromt, beck or side 
of plumb. 


are indicated with « relation mark. Left (< ), right 
>) placed under the side symbol. 


(Figure 2) 


DEGREES: The degrees describe the 
amount of direction (Figure 3). 
WORMAL tt} lst degree called "a" 


2nd degree called "b" 
3rd degree called ~ 


i 


i 


(Figure 3) 


SPECIAL-PIVOT: The torso is ro- 
tated on its own axis, which can also at 
times be on the plumb line. The direc- 
tion is determined after the rotation 
(Figure 4). The symbols are combined 
for any one position. 


INTRAVERT 


EXTRAVERT 
7 7 


(1) 
(1) 


Normal called "A" 


Extravert called "B" - Shoulders 
remain normal 

(3) Intravert called "C" - Shoulders 
remain normal 


(4) 


Normalized called "a" - return to 
normal after extravert or intravert 


(Figure 4) 
(Continued on next page) 
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Body Parts and Time 


A staff on which the symbols are writ- 
ten indicates how the body is divided 
and how the elements of time are han- 
dled. \The count is immediately below 
the line while the “and” count is above 
the line. The notation is read from left 
to right and from top to bottom as one 
reads a book (Figure 5). 


FF 
F 
9s 
i 


Thigh Legs 
Thigh 
Lower Limb Right 
Foot 
Torso -Torso 
Shoulders 
{ Right 
t Head & neck = Head & Neck 
Hand 
t Lower Arm Left 
( Upper Arm 


Upper Arm 

Lower Arm Right 
Hand 

(Figure 5) 


The same symbols are applied to the 
other parts of the body in the same way 


that they are used for notating move- 
ments (positions) of the torso (see Fig- 
ure 1). 

The degree symbols are used to indi- 
cate the distance of the hips from the 
floor. 

Traveling is indicated by an arrow. 
Facing is indicated by a chevron on the 
stem of the arrow. The arrows and chev- 
rons on the stems of the arrows are com- 
bined according to the needs. These signs 
are placed to the left of the staff. 


Kineseography can be used as a kind 
of shorthand much in the same way that 
a composer can make a quick sketch of a 
musical idea. A dancer or choreographer 
can make a quick sketch of a movement 
idea, leaving out detail until a later time 
or using the rough sketch just as a re- 
minder. Used in its entirety, Kineseog- 
raphy is extremely accurate, recording 
the most subtle and minute movements 
as well as broad and sweeping ones 
(see below for example). * 


4 
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: 
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The theme of the March from the ballet "Billy the Kid" is presented as an exanple of Kineseography 


used in an extended form. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE 26 PAGE CATALOG 


“RECOMMENDED RECORDS, BOOKS, AND INSTRUMENTS 
for RHYTHMS, FOLK, SQUARE, MODERN, & SOCIAL DANCE” 


Hundreds of records from Pre-School through the University, 
classified and graded for schools and dance groups. 


—- 


Catalog FREE on request 


2858 W. PICO BLVD. 


BOOKS 


RECORDS ON ALL LABELS 
INSTRUMENTS 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


CHILDREN’S Milusic CENTER 
LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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a Convention Program Western Col- School of Theatre Arts, Redondo, 
raped Part of the dance events scheduled for State College, Southwest District chair- Washington; “Words _and Music”— 
ement| she Portland Convention were inadvert- man; Allyn Hudson, Bureau of Parks Mary Tiffany, University of Southern 
er time ently omitted from the program listings and Public Recreation, Portland, local California; and Mollie Davie, accom- 
in the February Journal. Below is the Gillanders, Ari- panist. 
seog- ° ZO c 
schedule of meetings for the 410 pm. — DANCE FOR TEE 
ementall Section. PRE-TEENS—Dance demonstration by 
ones THURSDAY, MARCH 26 8:30-9:00 REGISTRATION special Ann Ss. Halprin, Kentfield, Calif., with 
fee required. children from Portland Civic Theatre 
8:00-10:00 aman CONCERT— 9:00 a.m.12:00 noon—DANCES OF classes of Cornelia Cerf; Mollie Davie, 
Jean Erdman, Creative Dancer, New THE PACIFIC: RELATIONSHIPS— accompanist. 
} York City. Co-sponsored by Dance Lol S dl S F do Vv ll S 
Events Committee of Portland and the Colle N, reg lif 7:00-7:30—REGISTRATION for per- 
Drama Department of Portland State sons attending evening session only. 
aes College. Admission by ticket tor. Group participation—‘The Early 
Explorers: Spanish”—led by Cornelia 7:30-8:30 p.m.—CURRENT TRENDS 
| FRIDAY, MARCH 27 Cerf, Portland Civic Theatre, and SOCIAL 
| \ nap Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore- rizona State College, Tempe, presid- 
= 8:30 neste midnight — DANCE gon; “The Polynesians: Hawaiian”— ing. Group participation led by Wil- 
| 1 SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD led by Jean Erdman, Creative Dancer, liam Pillich, Univ. of California, Los 
LESSON— New York City; “The Orientals: Jap- Angeles 
| : melia-Louise Kilby, Western Wash- anese”—led by Denise Lynn Trimble 
| ; ington College of Education, presiding. Barber, Los Angeles, Calif.; “Dance 8:30-12:00 pm. — A FOLK DANCE 
i Group participation led by Jean Erd- Tradition and Dance Invention—East EVENING — Group participation. 
ee man, Creative Dancer, 77 Fifth Ave- and West”—lecture demonstration by Dances of England and Scotland—Joan 
, oe nue, New York City. Co-sponsored by Jean Erdman. English, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene; 
‘We. the Northwest District Dance Section. American Square Dances — Arden 
ae Registration from 7:30 to 8:00. 1:30-2:00—-REGISTRATION for per- Johnson, Univ. of California, Los An- 
ers SATURDAY. MARCH 2 sons attending afternoon session only. geles; Israeli Dances—Miriam Lidster, 
8 Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif.; 
| 36 . 2:00-4:00 p.m. — MODERN DANCE Dances of “Mexico — Gertrude X. 
14 | 8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—DANCE SEC- SYMPOSIUM — COMPOSITIONAL : basalt 
ay wiht Mooney, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
mn TION CONFERENCE—Miriam Gray, DEVICES—Group participation. “Im- Florida, and Josefina Garcia, Okla- 
Illinois State Normal University, na- provisation”—Ann S. Halprin, Kent- home Collene fer W Chickasha: 
oe tional chairman, presiding. Emelia- field, Calif.; and Mollie Davie, Village American Contra Dances—Erma Weir, 
aera Oregon State College, Corvallis; 
Dances of Central Europe—Arden Johnson, Univ. of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles 
BOSTON UNIVERSIT y SUNDAY, MARCH 29 
SUMMER TERM 3:30-6:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
. MONDAY, MARCH 30 


announces a 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—DANCE SECTION—Miriam Gray, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., section chairman. 


Business meeting 


and election of officers. Panel: “Standards in Student Per- 
formance”—Patricia Rowe, moderator, Univ. of Idaho; 
Elizabeth Hayes, Univ. of Utah; Corlee Munson, Bend High 
School, Oregon; Pauline Kutansky, James Monroe High 
School, Sepulveda, California; Frances Dabney, Denker 
Playground, Los Angeles; Judith Coleman, student, Oregon 
State College; Elizabeth Jones, student, Western Washing- 
ton College of Educ.; Gertrude Lippincott, Minneapolis; 
Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse Univ.; Recorder: Dorothy Gil- 
landers, Arizona State College, section secretary 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
INSTITUTE 


June 22 to July 3, 1959 


Guest Speakers: pr. Paul Dudley White and other na- 
tionally known authorities. 


Credit: 3 semester hours of advanced under- 
graduate or graduate credit. 
HAWAII OFFERS YOU A POST CONVENTION VA- 
Brochure: Write to: 


CATION in the land of sunny beaches, 
rugged volcanic mountain scenery, pine- 
apples, and hula dancers. The AAHPER 
tour is being planned in cooperation 
with the Hawaii AHPER and will leave 
Portland immediately following the con- 
vention. For further information write 
to Alvin Chang, 1412 Kapalama Avenue, 
Honolulu 17, T.H. 


Dr. Clem W. Thompson, Director 
Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 

Boston 15, Mass. 


For information on other Physical Education courses offered 
in the two six-week Sessions of Summer Term, address Sum- 
mer Term Office, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Physical Education Grades 


(Continued from page 27) 
ulary does not provide a true evalua- 
tion of the knowledges gained in the 
course of instruction. The criteria 
for a well constructed physical edu- 
cation written examination are ex- 
actly the same as for an examination 
in any other subject. 

The consideration of other ele- 
ments scmetimes included in the 
physical education grade (attitudes, 
sportsmanship, effort, sociai adjust- 
ment, dress, attendance, showers) 
and the weighting of these in the 
final grade should be proportional to 
the importance attached to them in 
the objectives and the time devoted 
to teaching them in class. This sec- 
ond step in evaluation, that of plan- 
ning the methods for accomplishing 
objectives, cannot be overlooked. If 
these elements are included in the 
actual teaching, and in the grade, 
some method of evaluation must be 
worked out. Keeping anecdotal rec- 
ords of responses to planned situa- 


tions, check lists of desirable and un- 
desirable responses, ete. will give the 
teacher some basis for judgment. 

It is unjust to grade a pupil on 
something that has not been taught 
in the class for which the grade 
stands. One cannot assume that, be- 
cause basketball is being taught, the 
pupils are learning the behavior in- 
volved in ‘‘good sportsmanship’’ or 
‘‘vood citizenship.’’ As a matter of 
fact, it is possible for the opposite to 
be learned. Only if situations de- 
signed to call forth behavior which 
can be commended or criticized and 
explained are included in the lessons 
is an instructor actually teaching 
such behavior and thus justified in 
evaluating progress. 

The proportion of the final grade 
assigned to each of the above—skill, 
knowledge, physical fitness, ete. — 
should be determined by the impor- 


tance attached to each in the objec- — 


tives and the resultant time appor- 
tioned each in teaching. 

The question as to whether a stu- 
dent who is present consistently 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET « 
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UP IN THE 


A TRAMPOLIN? 


Gyn Mater 


A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 
, with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 
\ supports than any other trampolin. It’s ‘“‘Fast-Fold Action” 
allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
Exclusive “‘Super-Safe All Clear Understructure” guarantees 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “Quick 
Turn Adjuster’, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 


AIR OVER 


choose a 


nylon web bed on a 

9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 

THE JUMBO... 7 ft. x 14 ft. 
nylon web bed ona 
10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


should be failed in physical educa. 
tion is frequently discussed. Obvi- 
ously there will be some students who 
will not develop an acceptable level 
of skill in certain physical education 
activities just as there will be some 
who will not develop an acceptable 
level of skill with the tools of mathe. 
matics. Such students should receive 
a failing grade in skill. Others may 
develop skill and not acquire knowl- 
edges at an acceptable level. They 
should receive a failing grade in 


knowledge. Whether or not the stu-| st 
dent receives a final failing grade | § 


should depend upon the result when 
the grades for all elements evaluated 
have been Weighed according to the 
importance attached to them in ob. 
jectives and teaching time. 


Skill Most Important Element 


It is impossible to suggest 


most desirable proportioning since 
instructors may, because of their ob- 
jectives, evaluate different elements 
and/or put various emphases on 
them. However, all authorities are 
agreed that the highest percentage 
of the physical education grade 
should be allotted to skill, because it 
is such an important objective and 
the greatest proportion of time is 
given directly to its development. 
All levels of accomplishment will 
be represented in any large unselect- 


ed group in physical education, just 


as they are in any other school sub- 
ject, and the physical educator needs 
to conform to the educational prae- 
tices of the school. Approximately 
the same percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, 
D’s, and E’s will be given in physi- 
cal education as in other subjects, if 
the grades reflect true levels of stu- 
dent accomplishment. 

It is important that each student 
receive a grade in physical education 
and that it be of the same type as 
that given in all other subjects. 
Whether the final grade is recorded 
as a letter (A, B, C, D, E), as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, or in some 
other way should depend upon the 
system used by the particular school. 
Since physical education is a part of 
the total education of the student, 
physical education evaluation must 
follow the pattern of the school sys- 
tem in which it is being taught. * 
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NEWS NOTES 


e The first major to be offered in the 
fields of health and physical education 
at a teachers college in Maine was initiat- 
ed in September. Open to both men and 
women, the major at Aroostook State 
Teachers College will satisfy the recently 
enacted accreditation program in the 
state. In order to inerease its profes- 
sional library, the college will accept 
duplicates of recent texts or other re- 
source material in the field. Send any 
contributions to Caroline Gentile, Aroo- 
stook State Teachers College, Presque 
Isle, Maine. 


e In 1958, 116,000 qualified teachers 
graduated from schools, but one-fourth 
of these will never teach. According to 
the National Education Association, 
some 60,000 are needed to replace those 
who are teaching on emergency creden- 
tials and another 95,000 will have to re- 
place teachers who are retiring and who 
are lured off by private industry. An- 
other 65,000 are needed to relieve the 
overcrowded school situation. 


e The South Carolina State Department of 
Education has appointed Harold J. Schreiner 
as supervisor of physical education for 


that state. He as- 
sumed his duties in 
November after six 


years as physical edu- 
eation instructor and 
coach at the Jenkins 
Junior High School 
in Spartanburg. The 
new supervisor is a 
graduate of George 
Peabody College and 
during World War II 
was a tank commander with the Army’s 
20th Armored Division. He has taught 
in the South Carolina schools for a num- 
ber of years and has been active in the 
AAHPER. He was SCAHPER presi- 
dent, 1956-57. 


@ The Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction has published a Physical Edu- 
cation Handbook for schools in the state. 
This was developed in cooperation with 
WAHPER and is to serve as a guide for 
school administrators. A second guide 
for teachers is in preparation. 


¢ In accordance with recommendations 
made at a recent college conference, the 
Virginia State Department of Education has 
created a committee to study new certifi- 
eation regulations for teachers. It will 
recommend types of experiences health 
and physical education majors should 
have in the five areas listed in the certifi- 
eation requirements, and suggest courses 
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which would provide these experiences. 
The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from teacher training institu- 
tions, the state supervisor of health and 
physical education, and a representative 
from the Division of Teacher Education. 


e During the last year 2,470 school per- 
sonnel from 58 schools and central offi- 
ces on Oahu, Hawaii, were given blood 
tests for diabetes. Of this number 122 
were “positive” and 14 were diagnosed 
as having diabetes which had gone un- 
diagnosed until the survey was made. 

This program is a research project to 
determine whether diabetes is more prev- 
alent among certain racial groups than 
in others. Seventy five thousand per- 
sons on Oahu are to be tested in the 
study—12,000 have been tested to date 
with 62 previously unknown diabetics 
found. 


e The West Virginia State Department of 
Education has released its new Physical 
Education Curriculum Guide for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers—Grades 7-12. 
It was compiled, under the direction of 
R. Virgil Rohrbough, superintendent of 
schools, in cooperation with numerous 
physical education teachers—elementary 
to college level, directors, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and the staff 
of the Department of Education. 


e Of the students who were accepted 
for admission to colleges but who failed 
to enroll last year, 50 percent to 60 per- 
cent were deterred by high costs, accord- 
ing to Robert E. Iffert, specialist for 
faculty and student services, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Additional evidence of the restraining 
effect of high costs upon college enroll- 
ments resulted from a survey conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin. It 
showed that about 46 percent of the 1957 


NEWS across 


top-level high school graduates did not 
go to college. Of those who wanted to, 
but did not go, one-third to one-half of 
the boys reported a willingness to bor- 
row money to continue their education 
if it could be paid back on the install- 
ment plan. 


@ Emory University will sponsor the 3rd 
Annual AAU Southeastern Invitational 
Volleyball Championships on April 11. 
On February 7, Emory was sponsor for 
the region’s 12th annual interscholastiec 
swimming and diving championships for 
boys and girls. 


Fellowships and Assistantships 
Now Available 


The College of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Pennsylvania State University, is 
offering graduate assistantships in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion education. Applicants must be grad- 
uates of accredited schools, with at least 
a 2.8 grade average in the junior and 
senior years. Students may work 
toward the M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., or D.Ed. 
degrees. There is a stipend of $1608 
for the academic year, with exemptions 
from major fees. Applications should 
be filed by April 1, with Professor G. N. 
Thiel, Professor Marie Haidt, or Dr. H. 
K. Schilling, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 


During the 1959-60 academic year, the 
University of Washington School of Physical 
and Health Education, Department for 
Women, will offer teaching assistantships 
in these fields. They will carry a stipend 
of $1575 plus free tuition. Health edu- 
cation graduates will work in the fresh- 
man health program, while physical edu- 
cation graduate students will work with 
the activity program. There are also 


On Feb. 4, Boston University's Sargent College officially opened its new building. It is one 
of the oldest schools for physical education and physical therapy in the country. Present 


for the i cer 


are (I. to r.) Dean George Makechnie of Sargent College; Mary E 


Switzer, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; President Harold C. Case of Bos- 
ton University; Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College; and Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 
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380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 


outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 

V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 

V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


© Send for Free Catalog e 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
: Shop from this FREE 


Stretch your budget 
k and provide a greater GYMNASTIC 
array of quality 
; supplies for your CATALOG 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
=. TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
apparatus available. 
Mm. Send post card to: 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West 6th St. San Pedro, Calif. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 
From 204 to 100% Capacity 


stant Shutoff — 


50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker = Hop- 
: per for Constant 
Flow, 
Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME ANC 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 


positions open as predoctoral associates 
with a stipend of $1827 for students 
with masters degrees qualified for teach- 
ing. For details on application write to 
Ruth M. Wilson, executive officer. 


The Mississippi Southern College Depart- 
ment of Recreation will have the following 
scholarships and awards available for 
the 1959-60 academic year: 

Forest Park Foundation Scholarship 
in Hospital Recreation, a $2000 grant 
to be awarded for a student seeking a 
M.S. degree in hospital recreation. 

A teaching assistantship with a sti- 
pend of $800—available for a student 
working toward an M.S. degree in ree- 
reation. 

Graduate fellowship as College Union 
recreational program director with a 
stipend of $800. Student must work 
toward a M.S. degree in recreation. 

Interested candidates should write to 
Jay S. Shivers, head, Department of 
Recreation, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg. 


Conferences, Workshops 
and Clinics 


The Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Minnesota, will spon- 
sor an institute on “Release of Tension 
and Modern Living,” March 6-7. The 
topics will include: “Concepts Basic to 


Release of Tension through Exercise,” 
with speakers Miland EK. Knapp and 
Ralph Rossen; and “The Exercise Ap- 
proach to Release of Tension,” with 
speaker Valerie V. Hunt. 

A symposium on the “Multidisciplinary 
Approach to the Management of Sports In- 
juries” will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, March 25-26, 
The program, sponsored jointly by the 
University of California Department of 
Continuing Education in Medicine and 
Health Sciences and the Department of 
Physical Education, is designed to re- 
view the problems of sports injuries 
from the point of view of the trainer, 
coach, and team physician. The guest 
speakers and instructional staff include 
many noted physicians and physical edu- 
eators. 

For information write to Thomas H. 
Sternberg, M.D., assistant dean for post- 
graduate medical education, University 
of California Medical Center, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

The 1959 Pennsylvania Workshops in Com- 
munity-School Health Education will be held 
during June and July at five colleges in 
that state. Each of the schools will have 
a two-week session. The workshops, 
which are sponsored by the Inter. 
Agency Planning Committee, are de- 
signed for teachers, nurses, parents, 
school administrators, dental hygienists, 


SIMPLE e PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


SIMPLE .. . because you only need this one club for every 
shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL . . . easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL = « = now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED ... . it’s durable and precision made 
for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
406 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL 
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URNAL OF 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Bali Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


Coaching 
Scouting 
Tryouts 
Teaching 
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reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 
@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame’’ Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 
@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
*rec.us.pat.orr, WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., N. Y: 36, N. Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


guidance personnel, nutritionists, agency 
administrators, and health personnel. 
For details write to the Health Edu- 
cation Workshop Director at any of 
the following: Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa.; State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa.; or 
University of Pittsburgh, 2816 Cathe- 
dral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Another step in an active campaign 
to improve physical education informa- 
tion and public relations has been 
achieved in Washington. Darwin Seeley, 
state director of physical education, ar- 
ranged for a full afternoon of physical 
education at the state junior high school 
principals conference in Yakima, Feb- 
ruary 27-28. The principals saw a dem- 
onstration of the physical fitness test 
battery developed by the Washington 
State Fitness Committee. 


A conference on the physical educa- 
tion curriculum for junior and senior 
high school girls was held January 31 
and February 1 in Ruidoso, New Mexico. 
Frances Chapman, physical education con- 
sultant, Los Angeles City Schools, di- 
rected the conference. Coordinator was 
Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 
Mexico. Consultants included Fred 
Hinger, State Department of Education, 
and others from the public schools, col- 
leges, and state universities. Sponsors 
were the State Department of Educa- 
tion; University of New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education 
for Women; the NNAHPER;; Girls’ Di- 
vision, State High School Activities As- 
sociation; and the New Mexico Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


John Brogneaux has returned to the 
field of health, physical education, and 
recreation, and has accepted a position 
with the University of Indiana working 
with student teachers, placement, and 
field services. .. . Karl Kurth, Jr., of the 
Trinity College faculty, has gone over- 
seas for three months to teach track and 
field techniques for the U. S. State De- 
partment in Libya and Ethiopia. .. . J. 
G. Neal, managing director of the Minne- 
sota Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, and president-elect of MAHPERS, 
has been elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Safety Council. 
. .. Paul Hagen, DePaul University, has 
announced his retirement after 33 years 
of teaching service. * 


Superior Design, 
) Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


: The wise choice of experienced 
j buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


‘ For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, il. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 


The Department of Physical 
Education offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading 
towards degrees (including 
Ph.D. and Ed.D.) , credentials, 
and other professional objec- 
tives. Courses include School 
Camping, Recreation, Driver 
Education, Sports Officiating, 
Health Education, and Physical 
Education. 

Sessions also include special 


conferences, seminars, work- 
shops, and activities courses. 


Enjoy a delightful summer 
climate. 
For Bulletin SS-24 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 
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STATE anp DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


e The Health Education Division of the 
California AHPER is in the process of 
preparing a platform for health eduea- 
tion in that state. The September 1947 
platform of the AAHPER will serve as 
a springboard, but policies and prin- 
ciples unique to California will be em- 
phasized. When developed and accepted 
by CAHPER the platform will serve as 
a guide in the development of health 
education throughout the state. 


e The possibilities of “Creative Drama” 
as a successful medium for learning were 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Health Education Division of the Hawaii 
AHPER. Lucie Bentley, assistant profes- 
sor of speech, drama, and the theatre, 
University of Hawaii, explained that 
such subjects as health can be easily 
adapted to creative drama. Nutrition 
might be taught by having children as- 
sume the roles of vegetables which they 
like or dislike. 

e The California AHPER has officially 
adopted a policy on certification of 
teachers in the state. Of particular im- 
portance are the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) the five-year credential should 
be considered minimum preparation for 
thorough mastery of subject matter, (2) 
elementary teaching candidates need a 
much stronger preparation in health and 
physical education than they are now 
receiving—this can be accomplished in 
the five-year program. 


e For two years the Wisconsin AHPER 
has been active in a long-range program 
to meet state needs in curriculum de- 
velopment and improvement. The 1957 
theme, “Curriculum in Foeus,” was con- 
tinued through 1958. WAHPER has 
worked with Orlo Miller, state coordina- 
tor, and John Roberts, WIIA secretary, 
in sponsoring workshops throughout the 
state. Activities were presented by the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin and 
LaCrosse State Teachers College, based 
upon requests from county superintend- 
ents and teachers. 


STATE MEETINGS 


e The annual convention of the Virginia 
AHPER will be held at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel, March 20-21. Jay B. Nash, 
executive secretary of the New York 
State AHPER, will be the featured 
speaker, 


e The Kansas AHPER held its annual 
convention in November in Hutchinson. 
The featured speaker at section meet- 
ings and at the banquet was Delbert 


Oberteuffer, chairman of the Physical 
Education Department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. His banquet topie was “Today’s 
Challenge to Physical Education.” 


STATES ELECT OFFICERS 


Arkansas. The state AHPER has 
elected the following officers for 1958- 
59: Troy Hendricks, University of 
Arkansas, president; Mrs. Bruce Jack- 
son, Camden High School, vice-presi- 
dent; Seott Boyd, Arkansas A & M Col- 
lege, vice-president—health; Margaret 
Downing, North Little Rock High 
School, vice-president—physical educa- 
tion; T. E. Johnson, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, vice-president—recreation; Doris 
Horton, Hendrix College, vice-president 
—Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports; Curtis King, Augusta Public 
Schools, vice-president—athletics; and 
Dolores Nunnally, El Dorado High 
School, treasurer. 


HONORS and AWARDS 


e Four outstanding health and physical 
educators were presented Honor Awards 
this fall at the meeting of the Kansas 
AHPER. They included Helen Fosmire, 
teacher at Rosedale High in Kansas 
City ; Joie Stapleton, chairman of women’s 
physical education at the University of 
Kansas; Roy Groe, director of physical 
education, health, and safety education, 
Wichita Publie Schools; and Henry Shenk, 
chairman of men’s physical education, 
University of Kansas. 


@ Clarence Nelson, associate professor of 
health, physical education, at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, has been presented 
the Paul Schmidt Award by the Minne- 
sota AHPERS. Qualifications for this 
award are 10 years of professional ex- 
perience in the field, high moral char- 
acter, and activity in state, and national 
or district associations, with contribu- 
tions to the literature in the field. 


e The Michigan AHPER has presented 
Honor Awards to the following eduea- 
tors in that state: Laurentine Barrett Col- 
lins, divisional director of school-commu- 
nity relations, Detroit Publie Schools; 
Delia P. Hussey, supervisor of health and 
physical edueation, Detroit Public 
Schools; Dorothy LaSalle, professor of 
health education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity; King McCristal, chairman, profes- 
sional education, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Michigan State University; and Mabel 
Rugen, professor of health education, 
University of Michigan. 


DGWS State News 


Connecticut. Golf and soccer-speed- 
ball chairmen have been added to the 
committee. Studies are being done on 
the possibility of regional representa- 
tives to provide better state coverage. 
An operating code has been prepared 
and evening workshops in the state col- 
leges are being planned. 


Rhode Island. Clinics in folk dance 
and basketball have been directed by 
Gladys Brightman, state basketball 
chairman, and Hattie Messner, chair- 
man of dance at Pembroke College. A 
statewide list of schools and teachers of 
physical education is being prepared. 


Maine. Farmington has established a 
center for used field hockey equipment 
from which smaller schools may more 
easily obtain equipment. An experiment 
is under way in the use of a rating scale 
for officials and coaches. Findings will 
be sent to local boards for further ex- 
amination. 


Maryland. The Girls Sports Associa- 
tion has been formed and _ officers 
elected. Mary McCoy, state DGWS 
chairman, is editor of the News and 
Views bulletin of the Maryland AH- 
PER. 


New Jersey. A physical education 
teachers recruitment day was sponsored 
recently. Teachers brought students 
from grades 9 to 12 for a day of demon- 
strations, workshops, and other activi- 
ties. 

New Hampshire. Ski clinics and in- 
dividual sports clinics have been held. A 
liaison committee has been set up with 
the Interscholastic Athletic Association. 


Massachusetts. DGWS has affiliated 
with the MAHPER. Future plans in- 
clude a six-week clinic for gymnasties, 
tumbling, and dance; a DGWS state 
convention meeting on films and a dis- 
cussion of English gymnastie work; and 
a one-day workshop for high schools. * 


STATE CALENDAR 
APRIL 


Rhode Island AHPER, winter workshop, Univ. 
of R. |., Apr. 3-4 

Connecticut AHPER, spring convention, Apr. 

Indiana AHPER, Indianapolis, Apr. 15-17 

Hawaii AHPER, Honolulu 

Alabama AHPER Executive Committee, Bir- 
mingham, Apr. 25 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Research in all aspects of health, 
physical education, and recreation is be- 
ing carried on in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Here, to 
keep you informed of studies under way 
or recently completed, is a listing of re- 
search projects in 15 schools. Additional 
information about studies now in prog- 
ress should be sent to the editor of this 
column for listing in future issues. 


University of Southern California, en- 
tire faculty with E. C. Davis and Aileene 
Lockhart as co-chairmen, completed after 
two or more years of work: “Motor 
Learning and Motor Performance Bib- 
liography.” 


Biokinetics Research Laboratory, Los 
Angeles, Philip J. Rasch and William R. 
Pierson, completed late in December, 
1958: “A Study of the Bruce Physical 
Fitness Index.” The purpose was to de- 
termine the value of the index as a 
measure of physical fitness, using normal 
adult males and a group of athletes. 


University of California at Los Angeles, 


Laurence E. Morehouse, to be completed ° 


in 1962: “Physiological Study of Fac- 
tors Contributing to Strength Develop- 
ment.” The procedure involves the iso- 
lation of each factor (temperature, oxy- 
gen, ete.) in experimental training regi- 
mens. 

University of Oregon, H. Harrison Clarke, 
to be completed Spring, 1968: “Physi- 
eal and Motor Growth Characteristics 
of Boys Seven to Seventeen Years of 
Age.” The purposes include: to con- 
struct individual physical and motor 
growth curves and growth acceleration 
curves; to relate physical and motor 
growth factors to physiological matur- 
ity, somatotype, socio-personal adjust- 
ment, interests, and scholastic aptitude. 


Brigham Young University, David D. 
Geddes, completed January, 1959: “Val- 
idation of a New Method in Oxygen 
Consumption.” The purpose was to vali- 
date a paramagnetic oxygen analyzer 
with the Tissot-Scholander technique 
using 100 freshman college men tested 
at six different ergometry levels. David 
D. Geddes and Ray R. Canning, to be 
completed December, 1961: “Study of 
Factors Related to Mental Illness at 
Utah State Mental Hospital’; these are 
factors relative to adfnission, stay, sex, 
age, diagnosis, religion, and area from 
which admittance was made. Geddes, 
Jack Trunnell and John Burr, to be com- 
pleted December, 1959: “Effect of Ery- 
thropoetic Plasma on Blood Formation 
in the Chick Embryo.” David D. Geddes, 
completed November, 1958: “Effect of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Exercise in Adaptation to Stress.” In 
studying the effect of three levels of ex- 
ercise, 120 college freshman men _per- 
formed exercise interposed between two 
parallel problem solving situations where 
stress or nonstress was imposed; stress 
measures were heart rate and blood pres- 
sure. Ray Watters, to be completed Au- 
gust, 1959: “Study of School Health 
Services in the Public Schools of Utah.” 
This involves surveying the programs to 
determine the nature, extent and quality 
of services. David Crowton, completed 
December, 1958: “Analysis of the Golf 
Drive Swing by Use of Loop Films and 
the Rehling Golf Check List,” compar- 
ing low handicap and high handicap 
golfers. 


Colorado State College, James E. Gen- 
asci, to be completed July, 1959: “Effect 
of Participation in Physical Education 
Activities and Athletics on Reaction and 
Movement Time.” Measures will be taken 
at the beginning, during and end of the 
course or season. 


University of Kansas, Edwin R. Elbel, 
completion unknown: . study of pulse 
rates and other data on athletes over sev- 
eral years to follow the same individuals 
competing in the various sports; a pilot 
study on the effects of carbon dioxide on 
the individual during exercise. 


University of Texas, Mary Buice, to be 
completed August, 1959: “Development 
of Reading Materials in Physical Educa- 
tion for Use with Children in Grade 
Three.” This will include investigating 
the effectiveness of the use of such mate- 
rials through the control and experimen- 
tal group design. Measures will include 
improvement in physical skills and un- 
derstandings of physical activities, as 
well as improvement in reading level. 


Northern. Illinois University, Peter W. 
Everett, to be completed May, 1959: “TIli- 
nois Association for Professional 
Preparation in Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation—Follow-up Study.” 
The procedure involves having each 
school in the state make a study of the 
type of work being done by their gradu- 
ates of 1947-1957; needs for curriculum 
changes will be one possible outcome. 


University of Illinois, T. K. Cureton and 
others, completion unknown: “Compari- 
son of Longitudinal Changes in Various 
Fitness Measures Induced by a Vibrat- 
ing Table, the Exercycle, a Work Bicycle 
and a Free Exercise Class in Training 
Exercises.” This study uses four matched 
groups of five men and five women each, 
with three months of dosage. 


New York University, H. Frederick Kil- 
ander, completion unknown: “The Health 
Knowledge of the Public.” By means of 
objective tests, several thousand high 
school students and adults are tested an- 
nually to learn about their information 
regarding various areas of health, such 
as nutrition, TB, aleohol and nareoties. 


University of Maryland, James H. Hum- 
phrey, completion unknown: “Pilot Study 
of Preference of Throwing Patterns of 
Children.” A cheek list will be used to 
observe children at certain age levels in 
throwing three or four different sized 
balls for distance and accuracy. Warren 
R. Johnson to be completed in 1959: “De- 
velopment of a Projective-type Person- 
ality Test,” designed to distinguish be- 
tween athletes of different performance 
levels; “Study of Sex Attitudes of Young 
and Middle Age Groups,” as measured 
by a projective technique. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, W. H. Peacock, to be completed 
June, 1959: “Gross Motor Skills of Men- 
tally Retarded Children Ages Seven 
through Fifteen in the Public Schools of 
North Carolina,” one phase of a larger 
project under the direction of Dr. Thur- 
stone. Three hundred children with 1.Q.’s 
ranging from 50 to 80 are being tested 
in seven motor skills, and norms are ob- 
tained by testing 100 normal children at 
each age level. 


Springfield College, Physiology Depart- 
ment, Peter V. Karpovich, to be completed 
in 1959: “Effect of Salicylates and Sodi- 
um Citrate upon W ork Capacity and 
Recovery from Fatigue,” with subjects 
running to exhaustion on an electrically 
driven treadmill and using placebo for 
control; “Effect of Running on Leg Vol- 
ume,” measuring leg volume by a pleths- 
mograph before and after cross-country 
contests; “Motion Picture Analysis of 
Clothing Function,” to develop a method 
of analysis for studying strain points in 
a clothing system which are a function 
of its design-material system; “Physio- 
logical and Kinesiological Study of Hu- 
man Locomotion.” In this study special 
goniometers have been developed for 
measurement of the bone alignment in 
standing and walking. Emery W. Sey- 
mour, completed November, 1959: “Com- 
parison of Base Running Methods”; fif- 
teen baseball players were timed in six 
different sets of trials, running straight 
at and beyond the base in normal stride 
versus a run terminating in a long leap 
at the base. 


Florida State University, C. Etta Wal- 
ters and Olive G. Young (University of IIli- 
nois), to be completed Summer, 1959: 
“An Electromyographic Study of Se- 
lected Sport Activities.” Twenty-two 
muscle groups were studied in eleven dif- 
ferent sport activities, using electromyo- 
grams on four physical education wom- 
en, * 
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Recreation Council 


(Continued from page 26) 


the Council about the advisability of 
a $65,000 construction project at a 
Boy Seout Council camp. The nui- 
sance of algae, a provoking and ex- 
pensive maintenance problem for 
many years in this fresh water lake, 
and a detriment to swimming, was to 
be overcome by the construction of a 
dike to exclude the algae. A field 
investigation was made at the site, 
where it was pointed out that a dike 
would prove to be impractical; that 
it would only be a matter of time be- 
fore as much algae would be inside 
the dike as outside. Instead, it was 
recommended to set aside annual 
grants of community chest funds un- 
til they were sufficient for the con- 
struction of an outdoor swimming 
pool in the camp area. The recom- 
mendation was accepted. Timely ad- 
vice resulted in wiser use of funds. 
In fact, in this one instance, the 
wiser use of funds exceeded by sev- 
eral times the total annual operating 
budget of the Inter-Agency Council !! 

The services and advice provided 
by the various specialists and tech- 
nicians of the Council are free be- 
cause they are consistent with the 


types of services the state provides to 
local communities. Local communi- 
ties have the responsibility for finane- 
ing local programs and must assume 
the costs for staff salaries, equip- 
ment, buildings, and construction of 
facilities. 


Modern Practice 


Michigan is providing state level 
recreation services through its Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation. It is 
thereby keeping abreast of the ever- 
increasing demands for services 
thrust upon its state government in 
this modern time of increasing lei- 
sure. This type of streamlined gov- 
ernmental service is a practical ex- 
ample of the recommendations made 
by many study committees for better 
government. * 


1A summary of the operating budget 
since 1950 for fiscal years is as follows. 
For the first two years, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation grants are included. Beginning 
July 1, 1952, the Council became a state- 
supported operation with funds appro- 
priated by the state legislature. 


1950-51 $ 7,700* 1955-56 $11,996 
1951-52 11,280* 1956-57 14,176 
1952-53 11,498 1957-58 14,900 
1953-54 11,498 1958-59 14,900 
1954-55 11,498 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership—$15.00 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin 


Membership—$10.00 
AAHPER Journal 


Name of institution 


Memberships available only to individuals 


(] Student Professional 
AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


Student Membership—$3.50 


Begin membership with month of [[] January (] April 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Membership—$6.00 
AAHPER Journal, Research 
Quarterly 


AAHPER Journal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 
September 


Address 
AAHPER Journal Research Quarterly 
subseription—$10.00 subscription—$5.00 
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Master Lock Co. 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. ‘ 62 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Merrill, Kathleen 
Moore Co., E. R. ............. 
Mosby Co., The C. V. é a 
National Sports a... 86 
Newcomb Audio Products Co. 74 
New York University 54 
Nissen Trampoline Co. 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 76 
Pennsylvania Athletics Products, Division of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. .. 46-50 
Pharma-Craft Co., The _.. 74 
Prentice-Hall, Inc... 58 
Program Aids Co., Inc., 
Protection Equipment Co. ..... fae 70 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover 2 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. yale 
Ronald Press Co., The _. ! ..... 56 
Saunders Co., W. B. 
Sells Aerial Tennis Co. _. — 
Shakespeare Co. . 
Square Dance Associates 0... TI 
TAMPAX Incorporated 53 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 
Titus Gym Scooter Co., R. E88 
University of Colorado _...... 
University of Oregon . 


University of Oslo International Summer 
School 


University of Southern California a 
Wells, J. W., Lumber Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. —— 
Winston Co., The John C. : nee 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago" 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-C W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, itl. 
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